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PROBLEMS  OF  RESORT  HOTEL  MANAGEMENT* 


Problems  Of  Resort  Hotel  Management. 
Introduction 

Undoubtedly  the  hotel  business  is  one  of  the 
world's  oldest*      No  one  knows  just  when  it  started,  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  caravansaries  of  some  sort  were  con- 
ducting their  businesses  as  early  as  the  sixth  century,  B.C» 

At  present  it  is  one  of  our  largest  commercial 
enterprises,  comprising,  in  the  United  States  alone,  a 

(1) 

business  totalling  some  nine  billion  dollars  each  year* 
Why  Hotels? 

The  need  for  the  hotel  business  is  apparent 
when  we  realize  the  tremendous  amount  of  travel  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.      Naturally  travel  necessitates  transportation, 
but  it  also  necessitates  hotels.      Then  hotels  are  becoming 
more  and  more  important  in  solving  modern  living  problems, 
particularly  the  so-called  servant  question,  and  the  burden 
of  high  rents  incident  to  living  in  large  cities.  Today 
hotels  are  really  "home"  to  increasing  numbers  of  people* 
What  Is  A  Hotel? 

What,  then, is  a  hotel?      First,  it  is  a  place 
to  sleep,  and  since  almost  all  hotels  derive  their  principal 

(1)  Hotel  and  Restaurant  News.  October  13,  1934, 


revenue  from  the  renting  of  rooms,  we  might  so  classify  a 

hotel.      This  definition  is  not,  however,  inclusive  enough. 

The  common  law  states  that  a  hotel  is  "a  place  where  all 

who  conduct  themselves  properly,  and  who,  being  able  and 

ready  to  pay  for  their  entertainment,  are  received,  if 

there  be  accommodations  for  them,  and  who  without  any 

stipulated  engagement  as  to  the  duration  of  their  stay  or 

as  to  the  rate  of  compensation,  are,  while  there,  supplied 

at  a  reasonable  cost  with  their  meals,  lodging,  and  such 

services  and  attention  as  are  necessarily  incident  to  the  use 

(1) 

of  the  house  as  a  temporary  home"*       Mr,  Boomer,  of  the 

Waldorf  Astoria,  New  York,  likes  to  define  a  hotel  as  "a 

(2) 

domestic  establishment  run  for  profit".        It  matters  not 
what  definition  we  take  as  long  as  we  realize  that  a  hotel 
is  like  any  other  business,  an  establishment  catering  to  the 
public  with  the  express  purpose  of  deriving  a  profit  from 
so  doing* 
Classification, 

Like  many  other  commercial  enterprises,  hotels 
differ  widely  in  their  characteristics.      Generally  they  may 
be  classified  as  transient,  residential,  and  resort  hotels. 
All  three  types  offer  room  and  meals  as  their  principal  stock 
in  trade,  either  on  the  "European"  or  the  "American"  plan. 


(1)  Boomer,  Lucius,  M. ,  "Hotel  Management"  P  4 
(£)  Ibid,  P  4 


Under  the  former  meals  and  rooms  are  charged  separately; 
under  the  latter  a  fixed  charge  is  made  for  both*  Inasmuch 
as  most  resort  hotels  are  operated  under  the  "American"  plan, 
this  paper  will,  to  a  large  extent,  be  devoted  to  specific 
problems  which  might  naturally  arise  in  conducting  a  hotel 
under  such  a  plan. 

Resort  hotels  are  primarily  hotels  which  ere 
open  only  one  season  of  the  year,  usually  for  an  average  of 
three  months*      In  the  United  States  we  have  two  important 
resort  seasons;  the  northern  season  usually  running  from 
June  to  September,  the  southern  season  from  January  to 
Aprilo 

Brief  History  Of  Resort  Hotels, 

Just  which  place  is  entitled  to  the  distinction 
of  having  been  America* s  first  resort  is  a  matter  of  doubt* 
Several  resorts  still  doing  business,  several  others  now 
abandoned,  existed  in  later  colonial  years*  Stafford 
Springs,  Connecticut,  probably  dates  farther  back  than  any 
other*      Pilgrim  colonists  learned  of  it  from  the  Indians. 
The  Yellow  Springs  in  Buck  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Bath  Springs  at  Bristol,  Pennsylvania,  were  both  discovered 
in  1772.      In  Virginia  the  Cavaliers  began  going  to  Sweet 
Springs  about  1750;  and  Hot  Springs,  Virginia,  is  said  to 
have  had  accommodations  for  visitors  as  early  as  1766* 
Invalids  made  their  way  to  White  Sulphur  Springs  at  about 
the  same  time.      The  Chalybeate  Spring  at  the  summit  of 
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Sohooley*a  Mountain  near  Heckettstown ,  New  Jersey,  attracted 

(1) 

New  Yorkera  a  hundred  and  fifty  yeera  ago* 

Health  Resorts. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  early  reaorts  were 

started  at  locations  which  afforded  some  posaible  cure. 

Health  was  the  all-important  thing,  and  one  had  to  be  an 

invalid,  or  pretend  to  be  one,  to  qualify  for  a  trip  to  the 

seashore  or  springs.      After  about  1825  health  became  more 

and  more  a  secondary  matter.      The  health  pretext  lived  on, 

and  is  by  no  means  nonexistent  today.      Nowadays  the  quest 

for  health  and  pleasure  go  hand  in  hand,  but  most  resorts 

seem  to  feature  the  recreational  rather  than  the  health 

(2) 

viewpoint  in  their  literature. 
Religious  Resorts. 

Still  another  very  important  type  of  the  early 
resort  was  the  religious  resort.      The  religious  resorts, 
which  are  still  fairly  numerous  in  this  country,  are  a 
heritage  of  those  days  when  all  American  resorts  -  even 
Saratoga  Springs,  where  the  first  temperance  society  was 
organized  in  1808  -  were  chiefly  religious  in  tone.  When 
the  force  of  evil  (horse  racing  at  Saratoga  Springs)  began 
to  contaminate  the  retreats  of  the  pious,  the  latter  went 
elsewhere  and  established  new  resorts,  taking  care  to 

(1)  Cf  Williamson,  Jefferson.,  "The  American  Hotel"  P  P  240-241 

(2)  Cf  Ibid,  P  P  243-245 
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control  them  so  completely  that  they  could  keep  all  forms 

of  corruption  out*      One  of  the  outstanding  resort  hostelries 

of  today  which  still  maintains  rigid  rules  is  the  Lake 

Mohonk  Mountain  House,  in  Ulster  County,  New  York,  where 

there  are  no  Sunday  arrivals  or  departures  and  where  daily 

(1) 

prayers  are  still  in  order. 

Economic  Conditions  Affecting  Resorts, 

Because  of  their  better  economic  status, 
Americans  have  always  been  able  to  go  to  resorts  in  greater 
numbers  than  the  people  of  any  other  country.  Business 
conditions  produced  a  better  crop  of  spenders  here  than 
elsewhere,  and  the  resorts  benefited  accordingly.    Of  course, 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  no  such  univer- 
sality of  touring  and  vacationing  as  there  is  today.  Nothing 
better  illustrates  the  far-reaching  social  changes  than  the 
enormous  growth  of  the  vacation  habit.      Vacations  and  tours 
were  chiefly  the  prerogative  of  the  well-to-do  up  to  about 
fifty  years  ago.      The  week-end  for  the  multitude  was  unheard 
of,  and  Westinghouse' s  Saturday  half-holiday  for  his  workmen 

was  as  startling  in  1880  as  Ford's  five-day  week  was  in  recent 
(2) 

years*       By  the  year  1900  the  vacation  had  become  universal. 
All  types  of  workers  began  to  claim  it  not  only  as  a  privilege 
but  as  a  right.      Few  changes  have  done  more  to  help  the  resort 
hotels* 


(1)  Cf  Williamson,  Jefferson.,  "The  American  Hotel"  P  248 

(2)  Cf  Ibid  P  256 


Cheapness  of  transportation,  by  steamer  and 

railroad,  stimulated  the  business  of  resorts.      The  railroad 

quickly  adopted  the  steamship  lines*  excursion-ticket  idea 

and  made  it  possible  for  greater  numbers  to  go  on  short 

trips.      By  1850  the  vacation  resorts  were  frequented  by 

no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  population  and  immediately 

following  the  Civil  War,  with  increased  prosperity  and 

railroad  mileage,  there  came  a  great  growth  in  the  number 

(1) 

of  resorts  and  the  size  of  the  crowds. 

Another  aspect  of  travel  for  pleasure  in  recent 
years  is  the  great  growth  of  touring  by  motor.      It  not  only 
has  increased  the  number  of  people  visiting  resorts,  but  has 
made  the  vacation  business  profitable  to  thousand  of  cities 
and  towns  that  are  selling  their  scenery  and  historic 
interest  to  the  travelling  publico 
Extent  Of  Resort  Business* 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  just  how  extensive  the  summer  and  winter  resort 
business  has  grown  to  be,  but  it  is  a  business  of  mighty 
volume.      Records  kept  by  the  Hotel  Management  magazine 
show  that  there  are  about  twenty-five  hundred  summer  hotels 
throughout  the  country  and  about  six  hundred  winter  hotels. 
This,  of  course,  does  not  begin  to  tell  the  story,  for  it 

(1)  Cf  Williamson,  Jefferson.,  "The  American  Hotel"P  257 


includes  only  those  hotels  that  keep  open  only  during 

certain  seasons*      But  in  addition  to  these  seasonal  hotels 

there  are  the  all-year  hotels  that  exist  on  a  combination 

of  commercial  and  vacation  business,  and  there  are  the 

multitude  of  summer  boarding-houses,  over-night  camps, 

and  tourist  houses* 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  obtain  any 

definite  statistics  as  to  the  exact  size  of  the  resort 

hotel  business;  in  fact,  the  hotel  industry  in  general  has 

been  very  much  neglected  so  far  as  statisticians  are 

concerned.      Suffice  it  to  say;  it  certainly  must  be  of 

vast  magnitude  when  New  England  alone  boasts  of  recreational 

(1) 

business  valued  at  a  half-billion  dollars. 

Average  Size  And  Layout, 

Resort  hotels  vary  greatly  in  size.      Some  have 

as  few  as  ten  rooms  while  others  have  as  many  as  six-hundred 
(2) 

rooms o       The  average  first  class  resort  hotel,  whether  it 
be  in  the  North  or  the  South,  the  mountains  or  the  seashore, 
is  usually  found  with  about  two-hundred  guest  rooms. 

Naturally  there  will  be  found  almost  as  many 
different  layouts  as  there  are  sizes  of  resort  hotels.  For 
the  sake  of  clarity,  however,  this  discussion  will  refer 

(1)  Belding,  A,  W,  Boston  Traveler  1930 

(2)  Grand  Hotel,  Mackinac  Island,  Michigan 
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principally  to  hotels  having,  in  addition  to  the  previously 
mentioned  rooms,  a  golf  course,  a  swimming  pool  and  bathing 
beach,  a  garage,  a  tennis  court,  grounds  well  decorated  with 
flowers  and  shrubs,  and  a  private  water  supply. 
What  Is  The  Matter  With  Hotels? 

It  is  by  no  means  a  secret  that  resort  hotels 
have  fallen  on  evil  days*      Almost  all  of  them  are  heavily 
mortgaged  and  have  undergone  financial  reorganization  within 
the  last  five  years.      What,  then,  is  the  matter?    Mr.  E.  Co 

Romine,  a  partner  in  Horwath  and  Horwath,  leading  hotel 

(1) 

accountants,  gives  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Over  building 

2.  Over  capitalization 

3.  Inefficient  management 

4.  Bad  salesmanship 

It  is  evident  that  most  writers  in  hotel 
magazines  agree  with  the  above  reasons  and  it  is  also 
apparent  that  the  latter  two  (bad  management  and  poor 
salesmanship)  are  the  most  important  causes  and  the  ones 
which  can  be  most  successfully  remedied. 
Statement  Of  Thesis  Problem. 

Mr.  William  M.  Douglass,  veteran  hotel  manager 

and  secretary  of  the  New  England  Hotel  Association,  relates 

the  following  anecdote: 

"Two  business  men  were  travelling  on  a  train, 
and  while  discussing  general  business  conditions  one  said 

(1)  Romine,  E.  C,  "Hotel  Management"  P  181  Septo  1934 


to  the  other,  'How  would  you  like  to  run  a  business  in 
which  you  bought  two  hundred  items  each  morning  and  by 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  if  you  had  not  succeeded  in 
selling  them,  you  would  be  obliged  to  throw  them  away?' 
'There  isn't  any  such  business,'  replied  the  second  man. 
'Oh  yes,  there  is,'  answered  the  first  speaker.  'That 
is  the  story  of  the  hotel  business  every  day  of  the  year. 
If  the  hotel  manager  can't  sell  his  rooms  each  day,  they 
are  a  total  loss  for  that  day  at  least  because  they  cannot 
be  held  over' ."  (1) 

This  story  well  states  the  fact  that  hotel 
business  is  different  from  any  other  line  of  business 
endeavor  and  has  problems  which  are  peculiar  to  it  alone. 

In  no  other  industry  does  the  human  element 
enter  so  strongly;     in  no  other  class  of  business  is  the 
manager  called  upon  to  solve  so  many  diverse  end  unexpected 
problems;    and  in  no  other  type  of  effort  does  experience 
and  sound  judgement  count  for  so  much. 

It  is  the  writer's  aim  to  discuss  the  more 
general  problems  arising  from  the  management  of  a  resort 
hotel.      The  subject  of  accounting  has  been  purposely 
eliminated  because  it  furnishes  so  many  problems  as  to 
necessitate  a  separate  treatment.      Neither  will  this  thesis 
delve  into  any  of  the  financial  aspects  of  organization 
or  reorganization  as  such  a  subject  also  would  require  a 
separate  study. 

Briefly,  the  paper  may  be  divided  into  six  main 

subjects : 

1.  Opening  the  house 


(1)  Douglass,  William,  M.,  "New  England  Hotel  Association" 
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2.  Personnel  problems 

3.  Sales  promotion 

4.  Operating  problems 

5.  Closing  the  house 

6.  Conclusion 

Inasmuch  as  there  has  been  practically  nothing 
written  on  the  resort  hotel  management  problem,  the  writer 
will,  to  a  large  extent,  call  upon  his  own  personal  experience 
of  ten  years  in  resort  hotels  for  most  of  the  problems  under 
discussion*      As  a  supplement,  the  two  hotel  magazines, 
"Hotel  Management"  and  "Hotel  Monthly,"  will  also  furnish 
some  material  as  will  current  advertising  literature  from 
numerous  resort  hotels  in  this  country. 
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Opening  The  House* 

Wheno 

Although  no  two  hotel  men  will  agree  on  any 
particular  time  for  opening  a  summer  resort  hotel,  they 
will  agree  that  such  a  hostelry  should  be  opened  at  least 
one  month  before  it  actually  accepts  guests. 

As  a  rule,  the  summer  resort  season  in  the 
United  States  begins  in  June  and  ends  in  October.  Naturally 
there  are  quite  wide  divergencies  as  to  opening  and  closing 
dates,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  location.  In 
lower  New  England  some  resorts  open  as  early  as  June  first, 
while  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Vermont  the  opening  date  is  usually  much  closer  to 
July  1.      The  Great  Lake  resorts  are  also  found  among  the 
group  who  open  late  in  June. 

Many  things  enter  into  decisions  regarding 
opening  dates.      Probably  first  and  foremost  is  the  public 
school  closing  period.      Although  it  is  by  no  means  a  fact 
that  the  average  person  vacationing  at  a  resort  is  accompa- 
nied by  his  family,  it  is  certain  that  very  few  people  care 
to  leave  home  while  younger  members  of  the  family  are  still 
attending  school.      Hence  summer  hotels  have  had  to  take 
this  important  point  into  consideration  in  deciding  the 
proper  time  for  opening. 

Next,  business  and  industrial  plants  have  seen 
fit  to  follow  the  path  of  custom  and  assign  vacations  to 
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their  various  employees  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August;  particularly  the  latter  two.      This  fact,  also,  tends 
to  affect  the  day  of  opening. 

Then,  comes  the  weather,  a  state  of  being  that 
can  and  does  "make"  or  "break"  many  summer  resorts.  Gener- 
ally, the  resorts  in  the  more  southern  latitudes  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  United  States  open  from  two  to  three 
weeks  earlier  than  those  in  the  more  northern  sections* 
Inasmuch  as  people  do  not  go  to  summer  hotels  to  stay 
indoors  or  to  wear  heavy  clothing,  it  is  not  likely  they 
would  start  vacationing  so  early  in  the  season  as  to 
necessitate  artificial  heat  of  any  kind.      It  is  also  ap- 
parent that  warm  weather  is  essential  to  entice  the  city 
dweller  from  his  comfortable  abode  to  a  seashore,  country, 
or  mountain  habitat.      Of  course,  we  realize  that  the 
science  of    meteorology  has  not  yet  progressed  to  the  stage 
where  it  can  forecast  the  weather  to  any  degree  of  certain- 
ty very  far  ahead.      But,  past  experience  has  enabled  us  to 
believe  that  continued  good  summer  weather  does  not  usually 
begin  much  before  the  latter  part  of  June.      Because  of  all 
this,  regardless  of  how  much  earlier  a  resort  may  open,  the 
bulk  of  all  summer  recreational  business  is  carried  on 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
Pre-Season  Work. 

A  real  hotel  man  is  always  thinking  and  working 
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at  his  business.      It  matters  not  that  his  house  may  be 
open  only  three  months  out  of  each  twelve.  Pre-season 
work  begins  immediately  after  closing  the  house  in  the 
fall. 

Plans  must  be  formulated  to  overcome  the  mis- 
takes of  the  previous  season,  contracts  for  advertising 
must  be  let  many  months  before  actual  opening  dates,  the 
physical  equipment  must  be  inspected  and  possible  reno- 
vations attended  to,  old  and  valued  guests  must  be  kept 
in  touch  with  in  order  to  assure  their  return,  new  sales 
promotion  ideas  must  be  studied,  and  improvements  of 
various  natures  must  be  investigated. 

A  certain  New  England  resort  hotel  proprietor, 
with  whom  the  writer  is  familiar,  starts  his  pre-season 
work  in  November  of  each  year.      At  that  time  he  journeys 
to  New  York  and  makes  contacts  with  tourist  agencies  from 
which  he  may  possibly  secure  future  business.      He  spends 
at  least  a  week  in  conferences  with  the  steamship  and 
railroad  officials  who  control  the  tourist  departments  of 
their  lines.      He  devotes  many  more  hours  in  conference 
with  his  advertising  agent  discussing  costs,  media,  and 
competing  advertising  campaigns. 

Upon  his  return,  he  works  on  his  guest  register 
of  the  previous  season.      The  more  familiar  guests,  who 
have  patronized  his  house  for  several  seasons,  usually 
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receive  a  note  of  thanks  for  their  continued  patronage,  a 
Christinas  card,  and  if  the  information  is  available,  a 
remembrance  on  their  birthdays.      Local  papers  from  the 
districts  from  which  the  majority  of  the  guests  arrive  are 
carefully  read  and  anything  pertaining  to  recognized  guests 
is  noted  and  quite  frequently  result  in  letters  of  congratu- 
lation or  condolence.      Then,  about  two  months  previous  to 
the  actual  opening,  every  person  who  has  ever  been  registered 
at  the  hotel  receives  a  courteous  announcement  of  the 
opening  date  and  a  pleasant  invitation  to  again  avail  him- 
self of  the  hospitality  of  the  house. 

The  managers  of  the  resort  hotels  have  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  over  managers  of  city  hotels  in  so  far  as 
they  have  ample  time  between  seasons  to  visit  other  hotels 
and  talk  their  problems  over  with  competitors.      And  if 
more  hotel  men  would  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
of  mutual  visitations  and  conferences  it  would  surely 
result  in  much  benefit  to  the  industry. 

The  proper  time  for  all  major  repairs  or 
physical  innovations  is  the  period  between  the  closing  and 
opening  dates.      There  is  also  another  big  advantage  in 
doing  major  repair  work  before  the  season  starts;  help  both 
skilled  and  unskilled  is  always  plentiful,  and  less  de- 
sirous of  high  wages  in  districts  where  resorts  are  usually 
located,  during  the  off-season. 
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In  summing  up  the  pre-season  activities  of  a  resort 
manager,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  he  can  and 
usually  does  devote  as  much  energy  to  such  affairs  as  he  does 
to  conducting  the  active  business  during  the  regular  season. 
It  might  also  be  well  to  mention  that  any  work  done  between 
seasons  has  a  natural  curb  which  tends  to  prevent  extrava- 
gance and  that  natural  curb  is  the  lack  of  any  revenue  being 
received  at  the  time  the  work  is  being  done  plus  the  ina- 
bility of  any  manager  to  foretell  the  future  revenue  from 
the  coming  season. 
What  Help  Is  Necessary? 

Hotel  employees  of  all  kinds  are  a  transitory  lot. 
They  come  and  go  rapidly,  making  their  home  wherever  they 
can  find  a  job,  and  with  slight  provocation  they  are  off  to 
another  part  of  the  country*      Consequently  the  resort  man, 
who  would  choose  his  help  rather  than  take  what  is  left, 
should  try  to  arrange  for  most  of  his  help  several  weeks 
before  the  season  starts*      Inasmuch  as  personnel  problems 
are  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  following  pages,  it  is 
enough  now  to  suggest  that  quality  rather  than  quantity 
should  be  the  ideal  in  early  season  hirings.      It  always  is 
necessary  for  certain  help  to  be  at  the  hotel  many  weeks 
previous  to  the  opening.      This  type  of  help,  which  in- 
cludes gardeners,  greenskeepers,  carpenters,  plumbers  and 
general  laborers,  can,  as  a  rule,  be  obtained  from  local 
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sources,  thereby  eliminating  the  problem  of  housing  end 
feeding  them  before  the  regular  hotel  crew  arrives.  Such 
groups  do  work  which  is  not  peculiar  to  hotels  and  conse- 
quently do  not  present  the  problems  that  regular  hotel 
workers  always  cause. 
The  Skeleton  Crew. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  hotel  is  opening  June 
first  for  actual  business.      Then  it  is  essential  that  the 
skeleton  crew  arrive  about  May  first.      This  crew  should 
consist  of  the  manager,  the  housekeeper,  one  cook,  one  maid, 
one  secretary,  one  general  utility  man,  plus  the  local  crew 
of  repairmen  and  groundskeepers. 

At  this  time  all  major  physical  repairs  should 
have  been  completed.      And  every  resort  hotel  has  some 
major  repair  job,  additions,  or  renovations  that  must  be  done 
each  year.      In  fact,  it  is  the  custom  of  all  well  managed 
resorts  to  provide,  in  the  budget,  for  some  important  repair 
each  year*      If  such  a  procedure  is  not  followed,  depreci- 
ation will  take  place  so  rapidly  as  to  make  the  property 
obsolete  in  a  comparatively  short  period  of  time. 
House  Cleaning. 

After  being  closed  for  several  months,  the  hotel 
proper  is  bound  to  need  a  thorough  cleaning.      This  is,  of 
course,  the  duty  of  the  housekeeper  and  her  assistants. 
It  behooves  the  manager,  even  if  the  competency  of  the 
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housekeeper  is  unquestioned,  to  supervise  the  work  very 
closely. 

All  windows  must  be  washed,  all  glasses  must 
be  cleaned  and  polished,  all  rugs  and  carpets  must  be 
cleaned  but  not  laid  on  the  floor  until  such  floors  have 
been  washed,  polished,  and  even  stained  or  painted  if  neces- 
sary, all  furniture  must  be  cleaned  and  repaired  if  at  all 
weak,  all  mattresses  must  be  cleaned,  and  all  walls  washed* 

The  public  rooms  and  lobby  must  be  scrubbed 
and  cleaned  with  even  more  attention  than  the  guest  rooms 
as  they  are  more  frequently  used  and  subjected  to  more 
strenuous  usage. 

Linen  of  all  kinds  must  be  assorted,  cleaned 
if  at  all  soiled,  and  some  pieces  discarded  if  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  repair  them.      Curtains  and  draperies  also  require  a 
great  deal  of  attention  as  do  lighting  fixtures  and  veranda 
furniture*      All  in  all,  the  actual  house  cleaning  usually 
consumes  as  much  as  two  full  weeks  in  the  average  resort 
house  and  if  properly  carried  on  it  tends  to  bring  to  light 
many  repairs,  losses,  and  replacements  which  might  otherwise 
be  overlooked. 
Inventory. 

Although  most  hotels  take  an  inventory  after 
closing,  another  such  inventory  is  essential  upon  opening. 
Many  things  can  happen  in  a  large  house  which  has  been 
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closed  for  eight  or  nine  months;  thieves  may  have  visited 
the  place  and  removed  many  valuable  pieces  of  furniture  or 
much  linen;  water  leaks  or  broken  pipes  may  have  caused 
serious  damage  to  certain  parts  of  the  equipment;  small 
animals  such  as  mice  or  squirrels  may  have  feasted  during 
the  winter  months  on  bed  linen,  furniture,  or  even  wall 
paper;  moths  or  worms  may  have  ruined  much  furniture. 

An  inventory  then  may  well  be  taken  at  the  same 
time  as  the  house  cleaning  is  going  on.      This  inventory 
should  include  all  movable  equipment  in  the  hotel.  Not 
only  should  it  be  an  actual  check  or  count  of  every  thing, 
but  it  should  most  assuredly  be  a  minute  check  of  the  con- 
dition of  every  thing  listed. 

It  is  of  no  great  consequence  who  takes  the 
inventory,  but  an  energetic  and  wide-awake  manager  will  not 
be  content  to  sit  back  and  read  the  results;  he  will  be 
right  on  hand  as  the  materials  are  being  checked,  watching 
for  mistakes,  anticipating  future  needs,  and  making  decisions 
as  to  what  is  fit  for  use  and  what  should  be  discarded* 
Generally  the  head  housekeeper  should  have  charge  of  the 
inventory  which  includes  furniture  and  linens;  the  head 
waiter  or  maitre  d* hotel  may  well  take  the  inventory  for  the 
dining  room  equipment  such  as  dishes,  glassware,  and  silver 
(but  not  the  glassware  pertaining  to  the  bar);  the  chief 
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steward  should  oonduct  the  kitchen  inventory;  while  the  chief 
room  clerk  should  oversee  the  inventory  of  clerical  equipment, 
keys,  sales-promotion  literature,  and  uniformed  help's 
equipment. 

Although  taking  the  inventory  offers  a  great 
opportunity  for  decisions  as  to  what  new  equipment  must 
necessarily  be  purchased,  such  information  should  be  known 
at  the  period  of  closing  the  previous  fall.      The  manager 
then  has  a  better  opportunity  to  "shop"  for  the  various 
items  needed,  and  thereby  get  better  prices,  and  the  types 
of  merchandise  that  he  knows  will  be  most  suitable  for  his 
house* 

It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  large 
inventories  are  expensive,  wasteful,  and  entirely  unneces- 
sary in  these  days  of  easy  communication  and  rapid  transpor- 
tation.     The  wise  manager  also  knows  that  too  large  inven- 
tories of  linen,  kitchen  equipment,  glassware,  and  cleaning 
supplies  encourage  wastefulness  among  his  employees. 
Arranging  For  Banking  Facilities* 

Resort  hotels  because  of  their  nature  are 
usually  far  removed  from  large  cities  and,  as  a  result,  from 
large  banking  facilities*      It  is  true,  however,  that  most 
resort  houses  are  financed  by  large  city  banking  houses.  This 
does  not  mean  that  daily  banking  facilities  are  carried  on 
with  these  banks,  for  they  are  usually  too  far  away  to  be  of 
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assistence  in  carrying  checking  accounts  and  furnishing  the 
varied  amounts  of  cash  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  such  a 
type  of  business  as  a  resort  hotel. 

Consequently  it  is  essential  that  a  manager 
establish  local  banking  connections  as  early  in  the  season 
as  possible.      Such  a  connection  should  include  the  proper 
arrangements  for  a  checking  account,  and  arrangements  for 
obtaining  large  amounts  of  cash  daily. 

Friendly  relations  with  the  local  bank  are 

absolutely  necessary  because  of  the  large  scope  of  petty 

banking  transactions  which  a  resort  must  carry  on  during 

its  short  period  of  business*      More  and  more  are  hotels 

acting  as  banks  for  their  guests  (not  from  choice  but 

rather  from  necessity) ,  and  the  cashing  of  guests'  checks 

requires  a  great  deal  of  cash  as  well  as  a  trained  person 

familiar  with  check  cashing  procedure  and  safeguards. 

Providing  there  be  no  friction  between  the  local  bank  and 

the  hotel  manager,  guests T  checks  may  be  quickly  cleared 

and  ready  cash  adequately  supplied  the  hotel  when  needed. 

And  the  manager  who  gets  service  from  a  local  bank  and 

maintains  friendly  relations  with  the  staff  of  such  a  bank, 

might  well  try  to  keep  at  least  a  nominal  sum  on  deposit, 

in  such  an  institution  the  year  around, without  seriously 

inconveniencing  his  financial  backers  in  the  larger  city 
institutions . 
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Marketing  Contacts* 

Marketing  facilities  furnish  a  major  problem 
for  the  resort  manager.      Not  alone  is  fresh  meat  an 
absolute  requisite,  but  price  also  must  be  a  very  de- 
ciding factor  in  provision  purchasing. 

Large  metropolitan  hotels  send  their  meat 
buyers  through  the  big  markets  each  morning  where  they 
meet  the  well  known  hotel  purveyors,  choose  the  various 
pieces  of  meat  that  meet  with  their  standard,  and  bargain 
for  low  prices.      Because  of  the  great  distance  sway  from 
the  large  markets  resort  managers  are  at  a  distinct  disad- 
vantage in  this  respect. 

The  better  procedure  seems  to  be  for  managers 
to  establish  definite  contacts  with  two  or  three  well 
known  hotel  purveyors  in  the  nearest  large  city.  This 
must  be  done  before  the  hotel  opens.      Such  purveyors,  if 
they  are  assured  of  the  bulk  of  the  hotels  market  orders 
will  generally  agree  to  telephone  the  manager  early  each 
morning,  quoting  the  daily  prices,  and  informing  him  of 
the  types  and  cuts  of  meat  available*      The  market  order 
is  then  taken  over  the  telephone,  and  the  merchandise 
shipped  immediately  to  the  railroad  station  nearest  to 
the  hotel,  at  which  place  the  hotel  representative 
collects  it.      Although  such  a  plan  is  not  perfect  it 
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usually  is  the  best  that  can  be  done.  And  it  has  an  added 
disadvantage  in  increasing  the  meat  cost  due  to  the  freight 
charges* 

As  regards  the  smaller  marketing  purchases 
which  frequently  necessitate  extreme  haste,  the  resort  man 
must  rely  on  local  markets,  where  the  price  is  high  and 
the  variety  meager.  To  some  extent,  also,  fresh  vege- 
tables may  be  obtained  from  local  farmers,  but  too  much 
reliance  must  not  be  placed  on  such  individuals  because 
of  their  limited  quantity  and  because  of  their  tendency 
to  hold  out  for  high  prices* 

Because  of  geographical  conditions,  therefore, 
the  manager  must  plan  his  menus,  his  market  lists,  and  his 
kitchen  budgets  a  day  or  even  two  days  ahead  of  his  more 
fortunate  brothers  in  the  great  cities. 
The  Laundry  Proposition* 

Another  much  mooted  question  pertains  to  the 
matter  of  laundry*      Shall  it  be  done  in  and  by  the  hotel, 
or  shall  it  be  sent  out  to  a  commercial  house?  Resort 
men  do  not  agree  on  this  point;  they  seem  to  be  about 
equally  divided  as  to  which  is  the  better  way  of  handling 
this  particular  problem* 

The  present  trend  seems  to  be  away  from  the 
hotel-conducted  laundry.      Since  commercial  laundries  have 
become  so  numerous  as  to  engage  in  serious  competition,  the 
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hotel  men  have  surely  profited  by  the  substantial  decrease 
in  laundry  prices. 

Let  us  ponder  for  the  moment  on  the  disad- 
vantages of  a  resort  house  conducting  its  own  laundry.  First, 
laundry  machinery  is  expensive  and  after  the  first  cost  the 
expense  must  still  be  high  because  of  the  enforced  idleness 
of  the  machinery  during  the  long  space  of  time  in  which  the 
summer  hotel  does  not  operate*      Then,  trained  workers  must 
be  obtained  to  work  and  supervise  such  a  laundry.  This 
additional  help  add  to  the  housing  and  meal  problem  and 
increase  the  total  payroll  substantially  inasmuch  as  skilled 
laundry  workers  are  not  content  with  the  scale  of  wages 
received  by  most  hotel  workers.      Next,  comes  the  question 
of  continuous  operation.      Unless  the  resort  house  is  oper- 
ating at  maximum  capacity  from  the  opening  to  the  closing 
date,  there  will  be  many  days  in  which  a  laundry  will  have 
very  little  to  do.      Such  a  situation  only  adds  to  the 
expense  of  operation  and  tends  to  foster  unrest  among  workers. 
A  still  greater  disadvantage,  all  too  frequently  encountered 
in  resort  laundries,  is  the  matter  of  water.      Such  hotels, 
being  located  at  the  seashore,  in  the  mountain,  and  in 
country  places,  are  usually  not  connected  with  any  standard 
water  system  but  rely  on  artesian  wells.      Water  obtained 
from  such  sources  always  is  hard  and  contains  a  great  deal 
of  iron;  hard  water  because  of  the  difficulty  in  combining 
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with  soap  powders  mokes  cleansing  difficult,  and  the  presence 
of  iron  tends  to  leave  yellow  stains  on  the  linen. 

To  offset  these  rather  important  drawbacks  we  can 
find  only  one  advantage,  namely,  quick  service,  end  even  this 
is  rapidly  being  overcome  by  commercial  laundries,  many  of 
which  are  resorting  to  airplanes  for  speedy  collections  and 
deliveries. 

In  disposing  of  the  laundry  question  it  may  be 
said  that  commercial  laundries  are  probably  more  economical 
in  the  long  run  for  the  average  size  resort  hotel  although 
the  very  large  houses  located  a  hundred  miles  or  more  from 
an  up-to-date  commercial  laundry  would  presumably  have 
reason  enough  for  operating  their  own  cleansing  plant. 
Departmentalization. 

Management  has  been  said  to  be  the  art  of  directing 
the  activities  of  others.      Naturally  it  is  less  difficult 
to  direct  a  few  department  heads  than  to  give  direct  orders 
to  the  various  individual  members  of  a  hotel  staff.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  hotels  have  been  divided  into 
certain  well  defined  departments  each  with  its  separate  head 
and  each  working  with  one  another* 

Thus,  delegating  responsibility  to  certain  de- 
partment heads  enables  the  manager  to  be  so  free  from  routine 
duties  as  to  devote  most  of  his  time  to  special  problems 
which  may  arise.      In  the  beginning,  the  manager  must  use 
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rare  judgement  in  the  selection  of  these  heads,  always 
keeping  in  mind  the  old  axiom  that  the  authority  to  give  an 
order  carries  with  it  the  responsibility  to  see  it  through. 

Because  of  the  average  size  of  resort  hotels, 
they  need  no  such  elaborate  departmentalization  as  is  found 
in  the  large  city  hostelries.      As  a  rule  five  departments 
should  be  sufficient:  the  front  office,  the  dining  room,  the 
kitchen,  the  housekeeping,  and  the  grouridskeepingo  Much 
overlapping  of  authority  is  bound  to  take  place  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  business,  but  if  department  heads  are 
selected  who  have  the  ability  to  get  along  with  their  co- 
workers, there  should  not  be  too  much  friction  between  the 
several  departments. 

Should  Resort  Hotels  Bother  With  Early  Conventions? 

Pre-season  conventions  have  been  the  bugaboo  of 
resort  men  for  the  past  twenty-five  years.      They  cannot 
seem  to  refrain  from  accepting  them;  yet  those  who  keep 
accurate  records  know  they  are  not  profit  making  reservations. 
Why,  then,  do  we  find  almost  all  resort  hotels  signing  up 
conventions  during  the  two  or  three  weeks  prior  to  the 
advent  of  regular  guests?      Presumably  the  reason  is  a 
financial  one.      During  the  pre-season  period  at  most  resorts 
a  great  deal  of  money  is  going  out  and  nothing  is  coming  in« 
Then  along  comes  a  group  representing  some  large  organ- 
ization and  wants  to  arrange  for  a  day's  convention  at  so 
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much  par  plate.      The  total  amount  of  such  an  order  quite 
too  frequently  entices  a  manager  to  acquiesce  with  the 
result  that  although  he  has  more  ready  money  to  work  with, 
the  house  has  really  made  no  profit. 

An  experience  of  the  writer  might  serve  to 
clarify  this  point.      In  the  spring  of  1934  a  certain  well 
known  resort  proprietor  was  approached  by  a  body  of  men 
representing  one  of  the  major  political  parties  of  the  State, 
It  was  their  intention  to  hold  a  convention  of  a  certain 
club  of  their  party,  the  purpose  of  the  club  and  the  meeting 
being  to  further  the  political  aspirations  of  their  leader 
who  was  to  be  a  candidate  for  Governor  of  the  State, 

The  committee  promised  at  least  three  hundred 
people  would  attend,  and  because  of  this  large  number  a 
rather  low  price  per  person  was  expected.      Now  this  pro- 
prietor knew  that  this  was  the  same  story  that  ell  banquet 
and  convention  committees  tell  in  order  to  get  a  reduction 
in  price,  but  in  this  particular  ease  he  decided  that  the 
group  would  be  mostly  men,  who  would  spend  a  good  deal  of 
money  at  the  bar  and  thus  offset  any  loss  on  the  dinners 
served.      It  might  also  be  well  to  mention,  at  this  time, 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  was  not  bashful  about 
stating  that  he  expected  a  ten  percent  commission  for  di- 
recting his  committee  to  this  hotel  (a  habit  all  such  chair- 
man have  and  the  hotel  men  who  becomes  a  party  to  such 


proceedings  is  a  disgrace  to  his  profession  and  a  fool  to 
think  he  will  profit  thereby). 

At  last  the  party  was  arranged  at  a  very  low 
price  per  cover,  and  with  the  understanding  that  all  those 
attending  would  be  discouraged  beforehand  from  bringing 
their  own  liquor. 

The  day  arrived,  an  ideal  one  for  such  a  con- 
vention, and  by  two  of clock  in  the  afternoon  people  began 
to  arrive  in  lerge  numbers.      For  the  first  hour  the  hotel 
bar  did  a  very  big  business,  but  at  three  o'clock  the 
leader  arrived  followed  by  a  huge  truck  from  which  case 
after  case  of  liquor  was  unloaded.      Then,  without  any 
regard  for  the  viewpoint  of  the  hotel  they  proceeded  to 
give  the  liquor  away,  and  as  for  the  hotel  bar  -  it  just 
closed  up  except  for  that  part  of  it  which  furnished  free 
ice,  glasses,  and  service  to  those  who  were  giving  their 
liquor  eway» 

The  above  episode  is  characteristic  of 
almost  all  conventions.      No  profit,  quite  frequently  a 
loss,  and  always  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  labor  which 
creates  disgruntled  help  before  the  real  season  begins! 

Among  the  arguments  put  forth  in  support  of 
early  season  conventions  is  the  one  in  which  the  proponents 
of  such  affairs  state  that  all  those  who  attend  these 
conventions  are  prospective  regular  guests,  and  consequently 
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the  hotel  reoeives  a  great  deal  of  free  advertising  from 
the  outingo      Theoretically  this  is  sound  logic,  but  in 
the  writer's  ten  years  experience  in  a  resort  that  has 
tried  conventions  year  after  year  such  a  result  has  never 
followed.      In  the  first  place  the  average  convention  crowd 
are  not  the  type  that  usually  vacations  at  first  class 
hotels,  and  secondly  if  they  were,  the  conditions  under 
which  these  conventions  are  always  held  would  not,  as  a 
rule,  be  conducive  to  enticing  them  back  again. 

Outings,  generally,  are  breeding  grounds  for 
disorder,  and  the  hotel  that  caters  to  them  is  always  faced 
with  a  tremendous  amount  of  breakage,  wanton  destruction, 
and  missing  articles.      Why  work  for  several  weeks  cleaning 
and  repairing  a  summer  hotel  and  then  have  to  go  all  over 
it  again  after  two  or  three  weeks  of  convention  business? 

Still  another  disadvantage  might  well  be  the 
matter  of  help.      It  is  neither  necessary  or  economical  to 
employ  a  full  crew  until  the  season  is  well  started. 
Therefore,  extra  help  must  be  hired  to  take  care  of  large 
conventions,  and  more  often  than  not  extra  dishes,  etc,  are 
needed* 

It  is  the  writer* s  contention  that  convention 
business,  either  in  the  early  season  or  at  any  time  after 
the  season  has  started  is  not  in  accord  with  good  business 
practice.      It  is  not  a  profit  maker,  it  is  a  trouble  maker 
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and  it  is  not  good  advertising.      Far  better  to  leave  such 
business  to  the  few  very  large  resort  hotels  that  make  a 
specialty  of  this  line  of  recreation  and  that  are  especially 
equipped  to  handle  it. 
What  Shall  The  Rates  Be? 

Although  it  certainly  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  this  paper  to  render  any  definite  decision  regarding 
summer  resort  rates,  it  should  not  be  amiss  to  touch  upon 
the  problem  in  a  general  way. 

As  some  unknown  hotel  men  recently  said,  "it 
is  time  resort  hotel  managers  stopped  playing  Santa  Claus"* 
There  is  much  more  truth  than  mirth  in  the  preceding  quo- 
tation.     During  the  last  four  or  five  years  practically 
all  resort  houses  have  cut  their  rates  far  below  a  profit- 
making  minimum  and  in  addition  have  been  granting  the  use  of 
extras  without  any  charge  whatsoever* 

During  the  boom  period  from  1926  to  1929  the 
average  resort  rate  varied  from  $8*00  per  day  to  $14.00 
per  day  per  person.      In  addition  to  this  all  extras  were 
charged  for.      But  when  hard  times  descended  on  "Mine  Host", 
he  became  panic  stricken,  slashed  his  rates,  and  proceeded 
to  give  everything  else  away. 

It  is  a  peculiar  thing,  this  public  psychology. 
Although  the  hotel  patronage  apparently  want  everything  for 
nothing  or  at  least  for  extremely  low  prices  they  become 
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dubious  on  reading  prices  advertised  at  too  low  a  figure. 
A  concrete  example  of  this  condition  took  place  during  the 
summer  season  of  1934,  in  a  hotel  at  which  the  writer  was 
affiliated.      During  the  first  two  weeks  of  July,  business 
being  very  slow,  the  owner  thought  that  if  he  advertised  in 
the  large  metropolitan  daily  papers,  a  special  rate  of  $25*00 
for  Sunday  dinner  to  Saturday  lunch,  he  would  fill  up  his 
hotel  during  the  slow  period  of  the  week.      Now,  the  regular 
rates  for  this  hotel  had  been  well  advertised  at  $7.00  to 
$8.00  daily,  and  this  special  rate  was  inserted  in  the  same 
newspaper  as  the  regular  advertisement  had  been  running  in. 
Considerable  money  was  spent  on  this  brief  campaign  which 
lasted  for  ten  days  with  the  net  result  of  one  inquiry. 
There  was  no  "catch"  in  the  offer,  but  it  probably  sounded 
too  fantastical  to  the  reader,  with  the  result  that  the 
offer  was  withdrawn. 

Rates  in  summer  resorts  must  differ  widely 
because  of  different  types  of  accommodations,  different 
locations,  amount  of  competition,  and  the  differences  of 
clientele  that  are  catered  to.      Most  hotel  men  will  agree, 
however,  that  a  minimum  rate  of  $6.00  to  $7.00  daily  is 
essential  to  the  financial  stability  of  a  well-conducted 
and  average  size  resort  hotel. 

It  is  also  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
these  managers  (most  of  whom  have  done  otherwise  during  the 
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past  three  years)  that  the  important  extras  should  be 
charged  for.      These  extras,  such  as  golf,  garage , swimming 
and  bathing  facilities,  and  room  service,  all  cost  the  manage- 
ment substantial  sums  both  as  to  initial  cost  and  continued 
upkeep*      Why,  then,  should  they  be  donated  to  the  guest 
who  is  already  getting  excellent  room  and  meals  at  a  price 
from  which  very  little  profit  can  be  derived? 

In  conclusion  it  must  also  be  emphasized  that 
all  guests  should  be  treated  alike.      Rates  for  particular 
accommodations  should  be  the  same  to  everyone,  and  if  one 
guest  is  getting  some  extras  such  as  golf,  without  charge, 
all  should  get  it© 

Favoritism  cannot  be  extended  at  a  resort  hotel 
in  which  all  guests  congregate  on  the  veranda  end  compare 
notes  as  to  what  they  are  paying.      Neither  can  low  rates 
produce  a  satisfactory  or  desirable  clientele. 
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Personnel  Problems, 

Because  of  their  peculiar  characteristics  and 
wide  range  of  activities,  hotels  involve  -  at  least,  so 
far  as  variety  is  ooncerned  -  unusual  personnel  and  em- 
ployment problems*      In  the  first  place,  and  fundamentally, 
the  hotel  is  a  great  corps  of  domestics,      "It  is  not  only 

theoretically  so,  but  it  is  practically  so,  that  the  hotel 

(1) 

is  a  domestic  establishment".        As  a  big  business  enter- 
prise, of  course,  executives  are  required.      There  must  be 
a  considerable  force  of  men  of  the  artisan  type.  In 
addition,  there  are  unskilled  laborers. 

Now  resort  men  recognize  the  two  facts  that 
good  hotel  help  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  this  country  and 
that  they  must  do  their  best  in  selecting  from  the  present 
available  sources.      Good  selection  is  a  long  step  in  the 
right  direction.      Then  special  training,  supervision,  and 
coordination  of  good  material  become  the  special  province 
of  management. 
Building  Up  A  Staff. 

Most  resort  men  try  to  build  their  staffs  around 
the  few  executives  that  they  retain  from  year  to  year. 
Whenever  this  is  possible,  it  is  by  far  the  best  procedure. 
Although  sources  are  numerous,  the  best  help  is  usually 
obtained  through  managers  of  resort  hotels  who  conduct 

(1)  Boomer,  Lucius,  M. ,  "Hotel  Management"  P  383 
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their  houses  during  the  winter  season.      For  instance,  many 
northern  resorts  rely  almost  entirely  on  the  southern  resorts 
for  their  summer  help.      Skilled  kitchen  help  can  best  be 
obtained  from  the  hotel  purveyors  who  run  unofficial  em- 
ployment agencies;  front  office  help  is  always  difficult  to 
obtain,  that  is  front  office  help  that  operates  efficiently; 
housekeeping  assistants  may  usually  be  obtained  through 
regular  hotel  employment  agencies;  uniformed  help  for  summer 
resorts  is  frequently  obtained  from  college  employment  agen- 
cieso 

Before  hiring  help  it  is  always  well  to  decide 
beforehand  whether  to  use  all  professional  help  or  to  confine 
the  professionals  to  the  kitchen  and  department  headso  It 
is  the  writer's  contention  that  inasmuch  as  all  the  help  at 
a  summer  resort  hotel  will  be  housed  on  the  premises,  it  is 
far  better  to  draw  the  dining  room  help,  bellmen,  junior 
clerks,  and  outside  attendants  from  the  ranks  of  college 
students.      These  are  the  people  who  are  coming  in  direct 
contact  with  the  guests,  and  they  surely  will  put  up  a  far 
better  appearance  than  the  so-called  professional  type, 
most  of  whom  are  foreign  born,  speak  poor  English,  and  are 
extremely  difficult  to  control  off  duty. 

Although  generally  speaking  management  is  not 
interested  in  what  a  worker  does  after  business  hours, 
except  on  matters  which  may  affect  his  efficiency  as  a 
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worker,  this  close  proximity  of  the  worker  end  the  guest  in 
e  summer  hotel  makes  it  imperative  that  help  be  rigidly  super- 
vised when  off  duty. 

Another  reason  for  employing  college  help  is  the 
lack  of  union  among  them.      Although  no  manager  should  show 
any  antipathy  towards  organized  labor,  it  is  always  well  to 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  organized  labor  trouble  in  a 
resort  house  by  keeping  as  many  union  employees  away  as  it 
is  possible  to  do  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  an  efficient 
staff. 

In  a  hotel  such  as  the  one  under  discussion,  the 
list  of  employees  might  read  as  follows: 


One  Assistant  Manager 

One  Chief  Room  Clerk 

One  Bookkeeper 

One  Night  Clerk 

One  Secretary 

One  Head  Housekeeper 

One  Headwaiter 

One  Captain 

One  Chef 

One  Assistant  Chef 

One  Fry  Cook 

One  Vegetable  Cook 

One  Roast  Cook 

One  Butcher 

One  Steward 

One  Baker 

One  Baker* s  Assistant 
One  Salad  Man 
One  Pantry  Man 
One  Pot-washer 
One  Printer 


One  Watchman 

One  Engineer 

One  Assistant  Engineer 

One  Carpenter 

One  Head  Bellman 

One  Elevator  Boy 

One  Garage  Attendant 

One  Bath  House  Attendant 

One  Golf  Professional 

One  Caddy  Master 

Two  Junior  Clerks 

Two  Telephone  Operators 

Two  Bartenders 

Two  Housemen 

Two  Gardeners 

Three  Bus  Boys 

Four  Bellmen 

Five  Dishwashers 

Five  Greenskeepers 

Six  Maids 

Twenty-five  Waiters 
or  Waitresses 


The  above  list  is  more  or  less  elastic;  some 


positions  might  easily  be  abolished  or  combined  in  some 
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hotels  while  in  others  additional  positions  might  be  needed. 
It  is  well  to  understand  that  in  resort  houses  of  the  size 
under  discussion  the  number  of  employees  should  be  kept 
well  under  a  hundred.      Any  manager  who  can  conduct  his 
establishment  satisfactorily  with  about  sixty  assistants 
may  well  be  congratulated,  and  this  is  quite  possible  with 
the  proper  type  of  help  which  is  well  trained. 

Fair  treatment,  fair  wages,  and  proper  food 
and  housing  will  do  a  great  deal  towards  the  return  of  the 
department  heads  the  following  season.      It  is  also  possi- 
ble to  obtain  many  of  the  regular  employees  season  after 
season  if  they  are  always  treated  decently  and  are  enabled 
to  earn  a  fair  recompense  for  their  daily  endeavors* 

The  manager  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have 
several  of  his  old  help  back  year  after  year  is  to  be 
complimented,  and  such  a  man  will  have  very  little  early 
season  training  of  help  to  keep  him  from  devoting  his 
time  to  more  important  matters. 
Training  The  Employee. 

In  our  country,  hotel  workers  have  largely 
learned  to  do  their  work  while  doing  it.      Such  training 
as  they  receive  is  incidental.      This  is  generally  not 
organized  on  an  instructional  program,  but  is  concerned 
only  with  the  immediate  job  at  hand.      But  with  all  these 
educational  drawbacks  we  have  made  rapid  progress  in  hotel 


work,  end  a  manager  who  is  well  acquainted  with  all  de- 
partments (and  he  should  be)  should  have  little  difficulty 
in  teaching  his  staff  the  rudiments  of  the  work,  providing, 
of  course,  that  he  has  hired  a  fairly  intelligent  crew  and 
that  his  department  heads  are  all  experienced  and  able  to 
impart  their  knowledge  to  those  under  their  supervision* 

A  common  method  of  training  for  operative  jobs 
in  a  hotel  is  very  similar  to  that  used  in  most  business 
enterprises,  namely,  telling  and  showing.      For  example, 
many  department  or  sub-department  heads  have  expressed  the 
idea  that  in  breaking  in  "green  help"  they  turn  the  new 
employees  over  to  a  trusted  employee  to  be  instructed  in 

(1) 

the  duties  of  the  new  job  and  the  method  of  its  performance. 

In  appraising  a  method  of  training  or  esti- 
mating the  need  for  training,  a  fair  question  to  ask  is: 
are  the  standards  required  not  clearly  comprehended  by  the 
worker,  or  shall  we  ascribe  lapses  in  performance  to  un- 
willingness to  follow  a  routine,  unwillingness  to  comply 
with  regulations,  carelessness  or  inattention?      Does  an 
elevator  boy  run  past  three  or  four  floors  without  closing 
his  gate  because  of  a  lack  of  clear  comprehension  of  the 
reasons  why  gates  should  be  closed,  because  of  wilfull 
disobedience  to  instructions,  or  because  it  is  easier  and 
he  carelessly  "takes  a  chance"?      Most  individuals  seem  to 

(1)  Cf.  Boomer,  Lucius,  M.,  "Hotel  Management"  P  234 
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be  constituted  so  that  they  will  do  a  thing  with  more 
precision  and  accuracy  if  they  have  a  concept  of  the  "why" 
as  well  as  a  concept  of  the  "how".      Nobody  strives  genu- 
inely to  correct  his  errors  until  he  has  recognized  them 
as  errors,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly  that 
criticisms  when  given  by  one's  peers,  rather  than  by  one's 

superiors  in  the  form  of  lectures,  frequently  sink  in  and 
(1) 

stick. 

The  "tell-and-show"  method  of  training  neglects 
some  important  considerations.      Some  people  readily  learn 
through  the  ear  and  get  an  impression  which  they  can  trans- 
late into  action  with  few  errors.      Others  see  and  imitate, 
but  can  hear  and  make  the  translation  into  action  only  in  a 
very  limited  field.      Still  others  have  to  learn  by  actually 
doing,  not  only  once,  but  repeatedly. 

"In  all  operative  jobs  there  is  a  routine,  whether 
it  be  rooming  a  guest,  keeping  records  at  a  floor  desk, 
entering  items  on  ledger  cards,  or  what  not.      The  routine 
can  be  thought  out  and  the  individual  can  be  trained  therein, 
and  all  evidence  obtained  from  training  goes  to  show  that 
the  routine  will  be  followed  with  a  much  higher  percentage 
of  accuracy  if  the  employee  thoroughly  understands  the  "why", 

( 

than  will  be  the  case  if  he  is  simply  instructed  in  the  "how". 

(1)  Cf.  Boomer,  Lucius,  M.,  "Hotel  Management"  P  235 

(2)  Cfo  Ibid.  P  236 
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The  more  intelligent  people  are,  the  more  likely 

they  are  to  establish  a  systematic  performance  of  necessary 

routine  duties.      Less  intelligent  people,  or  those  with 

less  initiative  must  be  instructed.      Due  emphasis  should 

be  laid  on  the  faot  that  the  need  for  instruction  increases 

with  the  number  of  people  on  the  same  type  of  work.  Two 

key  clerks  could  differ  in  detail  in  their  practice,  without 

great  confusion  in  results;  but  three  floor  clerks  cannot 

(1) 

each  have  an  individual  method  of  keeping  records. 

Normal  routines  in  operative  jobs  should  be 
laid  out  by  the  department  head  or  by  sub-department  heads, 
calling  into  consultation  the  best  operators  on  the  re- 
spective jobs.      Instruction  should  grow  out  of  group  confer- 
ence and  discussion.      Books,  manuals,  or  rules  will  not 
get  the  aroused  thinking  and  intelligent  interest,  or 
arouse  the  desire  to  excel,  that  can  be  brought  about  by 
group  discussion.      This  has  been  found  true  in  manufactur- 
ing and  mercantile  establishments. 

Various  objections  are  urged  against  the 
adoption  of  such  a  practice.      It  is  frequently  urged  that 
department  heads  do  not  have  time  to  do  this  work,  or  that 
their  time  is  worth  more  on  something  else*      It  is  often 
urged  that  there  is  not  content  in  many  jobs  which  require 
an  elaborate  scheme  of  training  or  such  an  expenditure  of 

(1)  Cf.  Boomer,  Lucius,  M.,  "Hotel  Management"  P  P  237-239 
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time  and  effort.      Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 

count  up  hours  consumed  in  correcting  errors  in  the  practice 

of  employees  is  likely,  before  he  gets  through,  to  come  to 

the  conclusion  that  more  time  is  consumed  in  this  manner 

(1) 

than  would  be  in  a  proper  instructional  scheme. 

Besides  training  in  the  best  method  of  routine 
operation,  does  the  hotel  need  to  have  its  operators  trained 
in  any  other  particulars? 

There  are  at  least  two  important  fields  in  which 
training  would  be  profitable.      An  employee  cannot  appreciate 
his  own  job's  responsibility  unless  he  can  see  it  in  re- 
lation to  the  entire  work  of  which  he  is  personally  doing 
only  a  small  part.      When  he  sees  only  his  own  little  job, 
his  dominant  motive  is  his  self-interest  rather  than  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

A  bookkeeper  was  observed  going  over  her  entire 
set  of  ledger  cards,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining what  weekly  bills  she  had  to  make  up  the  following 
day.      These  were  listed  in  a  book.      That  would  be  good 
routine,  but  in  reality  she  was  entering  the  names  of  the 
guests  whose  bills  would  not  be  due  until  the  third  day 
following.      This  is  carrying  a  good  thing  too  far  and 
naturally  results  in  some  "back- tracking" ,  because  some  of 

(1)  Cf,  Boomer,  Lucius,  M. ,  "Hotel  Management"  P  P  238-239 
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these  guests  win  surely  leave  before  the  expiration  of 
seven  days. 

However,  this  was  not  the  worst  feature  of 

such  a  practice.      While  doing  this  work  she  was  noting 

"departures"  on  a  pad  and  did  not  telephone  them  to  the 

room  clerk  until  a  dozen  had  accumulated.  Meanwhile, 

the  room  clerk  may  have  been  in  hard  straits  for  just 

such  rooms  as  were  available  for  sale,  but  which  he  did  not 

know  of.      The  girl  does  not  see  her  job  in  relation  to  the 

(1) 

whole «      Ker  prime  interest  is  in  her  own  work. 
Training  In  Manners  And  English. 

a  second  particular  in  which  training  is 
needed  may  be  called,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  training 
in  manners  and  English. 

Anyone  who  observes  good  front  office  employees 
will  be  impressed  with  their  desire  to  give  a  patron  what 
he  wants,  promptly  and  with  accuracy.      In  most  hotels, 
to  do  the  work  of  the  front  office  at  all,  speed  is  es- 
sential.     Speed  means  youthf ulness ,  as  a  rule,  rather  than 
middle  age.      Consequently,  in  many  front  offices  is  found 
a  youthful  staff.        We  therefore  encounter    both    the  good 
qualities  and  the  faults  of  youth. 

The  faults  in  the  use  of  English  and  in  manner 
which  these  young  people  manifest  in  their  intercourse  with 


(1)  Gf.  Boomer,  Lucius,  M. ,  "Hotel  Management"  P244 
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one  another  are  manifested  more  or  less  in  their  dealings 
with  the  public  on  the  other  side  of  the  counter.  Few 
patrons  will  actually  be  driven  away  from  hotels  by  being 
meticulous  in  matters  of  good  English,  good  breeding,  and 
courtesy;  but  right  here  is  a  point  in  training  and  super- 
vision. 

Constant  "nagging"  of  employees  results  in 
suppressing  their  enthusiasm,  slowing  them  down,  and 
getting  them  into  a  critically  hostile  attitude.      A  spirit 
of  willing  service  and  desire  to  please  is  of  more  im- 
portance then  precise  English;  but  both  can  be  secured  with 

(1) 

suitable  incentives  and  training  methods. 
Department  Head  Meetings. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  good  executive 
retains  his  heads  of  department  from  season  to  season  but 
whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  all  such  heads  should  be 
constantly  in  touch  with  the  manager  and  with  each  other. 

Of  late  years  it  has  become  customary  in  large 
city  hotels,  to  hold  meetings  of  all  heads  of  departments 
at  least  once  a  week  and  in  resort  houses  at  least  twice 
a  week. 

Apropos  of  such  gatherings  it  might  be  of 
interest  to  quote  from  the  manager's  instructions  in  hotels 
operated  by  The  United  Hotels  of  America: 

(1)  Cf.  Boomer,  Lucius,  M.,  "Hotel  Management"  P  P  246-247 
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"The  manager  shall  hold  weekly  meetings  of  de- 
partment heads  for  the  purpose  of  Imparting  to  them  his  and 
the  company's  plans,  policies,  and  ideals  of  service.  He 
shell  hold  his  department  heads  responsible  for  celling 
meetings  of  their  subordinates  and  imparting  to  them  the 
same*      He  shall  often  call  meetings  of  employees  below  the 
grade  of  department  head,  such  as  bellmen,  porters,  waiters, 
and  maids,  and  explain  to  them  in  the  presence  of  their 
supervisors  the  objects  of  operations  and  service  which  he 
wishes  to  achieve,  and  the  methods  he  desires  to  have 
followed  in  reaching  these  ends.      This  will  usually  be 
most  helpful  to  the  department  heads  themselves  and  will 
quicken  the  interest  of  employees  and  bring  a  hotel 
consciousness  into  the  organization.      He  will  thus  by 
inspiration  and  instruction  make  of  the  organization  a  uni- 
fied team,  having  common  understanding,  common  ideas,  and 
common  ends."  (1) 

The  above  paragraph  shows  the  importance  placed 
on  staff  meetings  by  a  well  known  and  famous  hotel  chain. 
It  is  even  more  vital  that  resort  managers  hold  such  meet- 
ings frequently  because  of  the  shortness  of  the  season 
which  makes  it  imperative  that  all  departments  function 
properly  and  in  harmony  with  one  another* 

Anything  snd  everything  which  might  be  of  value 
in  bettering  the  hotels  service  should  be  discussed  at  these 
meetings.      Although  this  talk  should  be  led  by  the  manager, 
it  should  not  be  dominated  by  him.      All  heads  should  par- 
ticipate and  all  should  be  capable  of  offering  suggestions 
not  only  in  their  own  special  sphere  but  as  to  the  hotel  as 
a  whole* 

Properly  conducted  staff  meetings  should  facili- 
tate the  operation  of  the  hotel,  foster  a  better  spirit 


(1)  United  Hotels  of  America,  "Working  Manual"  P  P  1-2 
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between  employee  and  employer,  end  to  a  large  extent  act 
as  a  clearing  house  for  special  guest  information  which 
might  improve  guest  service. 
Housing  And  Feeding  The  Staff. 

In  respect  to  housing  employees,  resort  hotels 
have  a  problem  far  more  difficult  than  any  large  metropoli- 
tan house.      Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  furnish  three 
meals  a  day  to  all  the  help,  but  it  is  imperative  that 
they  all  be  provided  adequate  sleeping  quarters. 

Almost  without  exception  the  entire  staff 
resides  at  the  hotel  from  the  time  of  opening  to  the 
closing  date.      The  season  is  short,  the  hours  long,  the 
usual  location  makes  living  away  from  the  hotel  too  ex- 
pensive for  the  average  employee,  and  the  net  result  is 
the  problem  of  properly  housing  this  group  plus  the  tas* 
of  controlling  them  when  off  duty* 

Let  us  discuss  the  food  situation  first. 
With  help  numbering  anywhere  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
individuals  the  bill  for  keeping  them  supplied  with  food 
is  bound  to  be  a  substantial  one.      And  unless  this  item 
is  properly  supervised,  it  can  even  make  the  difference 
between  a  profit  and  a  loss  for  a  hotel  during  a  summer 
season. 

There  are  two  types  of  hotel  men,  with 
respect  to  help's  food.      One  type  believes  in  buying 
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th  e  cheapest  of  everything,  having  it  improperly  cooked, 
and  literally  throwing  it  on  the  table  for  the  help  to  eat. 
The  other  type,  which  is  now  becoming  more  numerous, 
believes  in  treating  the  help  fairly  and  seeing  that  they 
get  plenty  of  good  substantial  food  which  is  served  to 
them  in  a  pleasing  manner. 

Common  sense  should  show  the  first  type  the 
fallacy  of  their  methods,  but  it  apparently  has  not  and 
many  resort  hotels  still  treat  their  employees  in  a  rather 
disgraceful  manner.      The  results  are  always  the  same  -the 
poor  food  served  is  not  eaten  and  becomes  a  total  loss* 
The  far  more  expensive  food  which  is  served  to  the  guest 
is  stolen  and  eaten  by  the  help  so  that  in  the  end  the 
managers  of  the  first  type  pay  well  for  their  niggardliness. 
Of  course,  this  group  will  say  that  their  checking  system 
in  the  kitchen  will  prevent  any  food  from  being  taken  but 
hungry  and  disgruntled  help  can  and  do  outwit  the  most 
elaborate  checking  systems  yet  devised.      Unfair  and  unjust 
treatment  of  help  in  regard  to  food  always  engenders  very 
hard  feelings  between  the  cooks  and  all  other  help*  Such 
lack  of  cooperation  among  the  staff  cannot  help  but  result 
in  poor  service  and  in  the  end  an  added  loss  of  revenue* 

Although  all  managers  of  the  second  type  do  not 
carry  on  the  same  way,  the  prevailing  tendency  among  them 
is  to  hire  a  special  cook  for  the  help  and,  if  space 
permits,  to  have  a  special  help's  kitchen*      This  special 
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cook  is  supplied  with  plenty  of  good  plain  food,  naturally 
not  the  most  expensive  cuts  of  meat  but  at  least  cuts  that 
can  be  made  into  appetizing  dishes,  and  it  is  up  to  him  to 
keep  the  help  satisfied.      In  addition,  this  cook  may  act 
as  "garde  manger"  whose  duty  it  is  to  act  as  custodian  of 
left-over  food  and  utilize  all  of  it  which  may  still  be 
good.      In  the  end  most  managers  have  found  that  help 
which  is  given  decent  food  are  less  apt  to  steal  and  much 
more  apt  to  cooperate  with  all  their  fellow  workers  to  the 
great  benefit  of  their  employer. 

The  housing  situation,  although  not  quite  as 
serious  as  the  food  problem,  presents  many  questions  which 
may  cause  disturbance.      Because  of  the  general  architectual 
layout  of  resort  houses  practically  all  available  space  is 
devoted  to  guest  bedrooms,  and  rightly  so  inasmuch  as  a 
hotel* s  chief  business  is  to  sell  rooms*      As  a  result, 
most  of  such  hotels  have  quarters  for  their  help  in  another 
building. 

Such  quarters  should  have  rather  strict  super- 
vision, should  neither  be  located  too  near  or  too  far  from 
the  hotel  proper,  and  should  always  appear  neat  and  orderly 
to  any  guest  who  might  walk  by  them*      No  one  will  deny 
that  male  and  female  help  should  be  segregated.      If  two 
separate  units  are  not  available,  the  one  unit  should  be 
divided  so  as  to  make  communication  between  practically 
impossible*      Neither  should  any  manager  deny  the 
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advisability  of  providing  separate  rooms  for  each  individual 
wherever  possible. 

Cleanliness  in  help's  quarters  is  almost  more 
essential  than  in  the  hotel  itself,      If  the  house  in  which 
the  help  reside  becomes  contaminated,  the  rooms  in  the  hotel 
are  almost  sure  to  become  likewise.      Consequently  clean 
linens,  frequent  sweeping,  dusting,  and  inspection  should  be 
insisted  upon.      The  best  results  in  keeping  help's  quarters 
clean  and  orderly  have  been  obtained  by  hotels  which  keep  a 
special  housekeeper  and  watchman  on  duty  in  such  places  day 
and  night.      Even  if  such  procedure  add  slightly  to  the 
payroll,  it  always  pays  in  the  end. 

Some  means  of  entertainment  might  well  be  pro- 
vided for  the  help,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
such  entertainment  does  not  get  so  noisy  and  boisterous  as 
to  disturb  regular  hotel  guests.  It  is  also  well  to  post 
definite  rules  as  to  proper  hours,  conduct,  use  of  equipment, 
and  entertainment  of  friends  in  all  dormitories  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season,  and  any  employee  found  disregarding 
such  rules  should  be  promptly  dismissed* 

Management  cannot,  of  course,  pry  too  deeply 
into  the  private  affairs  of  their  employees,  but  it  is  to 
their  advantage  to  keep  the  help  living  on  the  premises 
well  in  hand  and  thereby  eliminate  many  guest  complaints 
and  avoid  many  unpleasant  disturbances  among  the  help. 
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Payroll  Problems, 

Control  of  the  payroll  is  an  important 
managerial  function.      Unless  this  particular  item  of  hotel 
expense  is  carefully  watched,  in  order  that  the  payroll  may 
reasonably  keep  pace  with  business  fluctuations,  such  expense 
may  go  far  towards  lowering  a  season's  profits* 

Cheap  or  low-priced  help  are  of  no  value, 
and  usually  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  house  employing 
them;  but  on  the  other  hand  help  is  now  plentiful  enough  to 
warrant  the  expectation  of  a  fair  degree  of  service  for  a 
moderately  fair  rate  of  pay.      During  the  past  five  years 
hotel  wages  have  been  lowered  to  some  extent  because  of  the 
surplus  of  workers;  however,  the  advent  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  has  caused  grave  apprehensions  in 
hotel  men's  minds  in  regard  to  payroll  activities.  It 
might  be  well,  at  this  time,  to  suggest  briefly  the  present 
situation  in  regard  to  the  hotel  code.      And  inasmuch  as 
hotel  men  are  universally  opposed  to  the  code,  as  written 
at  present,  our  reference  must  largely  be  in  the  form  of 
criticism. 

The  Summer  Resort  And  The  Code. 

Although  numerous  opinions  have  been  stated 
by  resort  men  on  the  peculiarities  and  impossibilities  of 
the  code,  it  remained  for  Y.t.  Frank  R.  Johnson,  proprietor 
of  Johnson's  Rustic  Tavern,  Prudenville,  Michigan  to  give 
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a  fairly  condensed  resume' of  the  situation  as  far  as  summer 

resorts  are  concerned.      In  the  July,  1934,  issue  of  "The 

Hotel  Monthly"  Mr.  Johnson  writes: 

ttAs  chairman  of  the  Hotel  Code  Authority  in 
twenty  counties  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  lower 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  I  naturally  have  quite  a  little 
contact  with  owners  and  managers  of  resort  hotels  and 
small  hotels  of  the  commercial  type  and  I  think  it  should 
be  far  better  understood  by  our  Government  than  it  ap- 
parently is  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  the 
resort  hotel  and  the  small  commercial  hotel  to  be  governed 
by  the  Hotel  Code  as  it  is  now  written.      At  the  beginning, 
it  should  be  understood  that  the  reason  given  for  the 
existence  of  the  hotel  and  restaurant  codes  as  well  as 
other  codes  is  to  give  employment  to  unemployed  persons 
in  cities  where  most  of  the  unemployment  has  existed,  no 
doubt  the  enforcement  of  the  various  codes  give  employment 
to  a  reasonable  amount  of  additional  persons,  but  in  the 
resort  territory  where  never  in  good  times  or  bad  times  is 
there  enough  competent  help  to  take  care  of  the  resorting 
public,  it  seems  ridiculous  for  the  Government  to  insist 
that  additional  persons  be  employed  when  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  enough  persons  to  fill  the  regular  jobs.  It 
might  be  argued  that  resorts  can  employ  unemployed  from 
the  large  cities  two  or  three  hundred  miles  from  the 
resorts,  but  while  this  is  a  beautiful  theory  it  does  not 
work  out  in  fact.      The  theory  is  that  the  resort  operator 
employs  waiters,  waitresses,  dishwashers,  clerks,  cashiers 
and  stenographers  in  wholesale  numbers,  that  they  arrive 
on  the  appointed  day,  are  all  perfect  employees  and 
remain  until  the  end  of  the  season.      The  fact  is  that  a 
resort  operator  cannot  afford  to  employ  very  many  people 
without  seeing  them,  and  that  he  does  not  need  them  all  at 
one  time,  and  they  in  many  cases  quit  the  job  or  must  be 
discharged  before  the  season  ends;  and  one  job  must  be 
filled  at  a  time,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  replace 
employees,  especially  those  working  in  menial  capacities, 
from  a  distance,  and  for  this  reason  the  operator  is  de- 
pendent upon  local  help,  and  there  is  not  enough  good  local 
help  in  any  resort  community  to  do  the  necessary  work. 
Furthermore,  the  employer  cannot  afford  to  pay  transport 
tation  between  his  resort  and  distant  cities,  and  the 
employees  cannot  afford  to  pay  either,  and  the  net  result 
is  they  do  not  want  the  job. 

wThe  codes  demand  time  off  for  various  employ- 
ees so  that  others  will  have  to  take  their  places,  and 
although  this  may  be  O.K.  with  large  establishments  which 
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cen  employ  one  or  more  additional  waiters,  waitresses, 
clerks,  cooks,  dishwashers,  etc.,  to  replace  those  given 
time  off  it  would  become  necessary  for  a  resort  or  a 
small  commercial  hotel  to  employ  an  additional  competent 
person  to  replace  each  employee  given  a  day  off,  or  to 
employ  one  or  two  persons  who  would  replace  each  employee 
given  a  day  off  during  the  week,  and  as  a  consequence 
such  extra  persons  would  have  to  he  reasonably  expert  as 
waiters,  meat  cooks,  clerks,  stenographers,  pastry  cooks, 
dishwashers  and  still  be  able  and  willing  to  clean  sleeping 
rooms,  scrub  bathrooms,  etc.,  and  I  would  like  to  see  the 
men  who  wrote  the  Hotel  Code  locate  a  few  employees  of  this 
type,  and  when  they  do  I  will  gladly  give  them  employment 
at  my  resort. 

"Another  thing  which  should  not  be  forgotten  is 
that  when  employees  are  taken  from  colleges,  for  instance, 
who  want  to  earn  every  dollar  possible  during  the  summer 
season  to  help  them  work  their  way  thru  college,  such 
employees  want  to  work  every  hour  possible  seven  days  a 
week  so  they  will  receive  every  tip  possible,  and  it  does 
not  seem  reasonable  to  me  to  have  to  give  such  people  a 
complete  day  off  when  they  do  not  want  it  but  prefer  to 
work,  instead  assuming,  of  course,  that  they  receive  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  each  day  for  recreation,  which  is 
the  case  at  my  resort  end  most  resorts, 

"The  Restaurant  Code  as  applied  to  the  hotel 
business  excepting  possibly  in  the  large  city  hotels  is  in 
my  opinion  absolutely  unreasonable  8nd  very  apparently  its 
preparation  was  influenced  by  restaurant  people  who  oper- 
ate only  six  days  per  week  and  in  many  cases  serve  only 
two  meals  per  day.      To  illustrate:  if  I  employ  two  sisters 
to  work  in  my  hotel  and  employ  one  as  a  maid  and  the  other 
as  a  waitress  or  a  kitchen  helper,  I  must  assume  that  the 
maid  will  eat  twenty-one  meals  each  week  and  I  can  deduct 
$5*25  for  her  meals  each  week,  but  I  judge  that  I  am  to 
assume  that  her  sister  will  eat  only  twelve  meals  per  week 
as  I  can  deduct  only  25^  for  each  of  twelve  meals  served  to 
her  during  the  week.      Possibly  this  is  a  bright  idea  but  I 
am  not  properly  impressed  and  in  my  opinion  there  are  other 
equally  ridiculous  situations  in  the  enforcements  of  the 
codes, 

"Like  every  other  hotel  owner  and  operator  we 
want  to  live  up  to  all  code  provisions,  but  we  know  from 
the  beginning  that  many,  many  of  our  competitors  do  not 
pay  the  slightest  attention  to  either  the  hotel  or  restau- 
rant code  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  very  much  machinery, 
legal  or  otherwise,  to  force  them  to  do  so.      There  is  no 
arrangement  for  Government  enforcement,  and  the  people 
drafted  in  the  businesses  themselves  to  see  that  the  code 


is  enforced  cannot  spend  the  time  to  drive  hundreds  of  miles 
thru  their  section  of  the  State  weekly  just  to  quarrel  with 
hotel  and  restaurant  people  about  code  enforcement;  and  even 
if  they  were  willing  and  able  to  do  it, it  would  be  difficult 
to  secure  information  of  any  value  to  them  regarding  vio- 
lations.     Furthermore,  many  complaints  come  from  dis- 
gruntled or  discharged  employees  whose  principal  interest  is 
not  to  improve  conditions  but  is,  instead,  to  obtain  revenge 
because  of  fancied  wrongs, 

"I  believe  the  codes  as  written  at  present 
cannot  be  successfully  lived  up  to  by  the  average  hotel  and 
small  hotel  for  the  reasons  given  above  and  also  because 
most  of  them  are  bankrupt,  or  almost  bankrupt,  after  going 
thru  a  depression  of  years'  duration;  and  also  because  their 
business  is  being  divided  and  has  been  for  years  with  tourist 
homes  without  number  who  are  not  governed  at  all  by  any  code, 
and  which  will  probably  be  managed  without  regard  for  any 
code  thru  years  to  come  because  most  of  the  work  is  done  by 
those  who  operate  such  places,  their  families  and  their 
friends  who  will  work  unlimited  hours  seven  days  a  week  for 
small  wages  and  say  nothing  about  it  to  anyone. 

"Many  other  points  might  be  referred  to  but 
because  of  the  lack  of  my  time  and  yours  and  lack  of  your 
space  to  cover  the  subject,  we  will  let  the  above  suffice, 
which  at  least  will  give  you  my  opinion  in  the  matter.  I 
would,  however,  like  to  see  some  of  those  persons  who  have 
written  hotel  and  restaurant  codes  try  to  operate  hotels  on 
the  code  basis  end  then  pay  wages,  taxes  and  insurance  and 
bear  in  mind,  I  am  not  referring  to  profits  at  all. 

"I  believe  that  Fair  Practice  codes  are  a  good 
thing  for  most  hotels  as  they  permit  hotels  to  secure  reason- 
able compensation  for  food,  sleeping  accommodations  and 
other  services  and  prevent  chiselers  from  securing  these 
things  at  a  price  below  their  real  value.      The  fact  is  that 
had  the  Government  not  apparently  made  it  necessary  for 
hotels  to  have  fair  practice  codes  the  hotel  people  probably 
would  have  been  obliged  to  invent  them,  and  I  have  noticed 
many  hotel  managers  who  were  quite  opposed  to  the  code  of 
fair  practice  now  praise  such  a  code  loudly  and  live  up  to 
it. 

"I  believe  that  all  help  should  have  a  day  off 
each  week,  or  its  equivalent,  but  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness should  be  permitted  to  arrange  for  time  off  to  fit  in 
with  the  requirements  of  the  business,  because,  after  all,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  hotel  should  be  permitted  to 
continue  to  exist  and  give  service  to  the  public,  and  it 
should  also  be  remembered  that  if  employees  are  not  in  harmo- 
ny with  this  thought,  it  is  their  privilege  to  secure  em- 
ployment in  some  other  business. "(1) 


(1)  Johnson,  Frank,  R. ,  "The  Hotel  Monthly"  July  1934  P  P13-14 
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Although  Mr.  Johnson's  article  sums  up  the 
situation  very  well,  he  cannot  suggest  a  remedy  until  such 
time  as  the  code  is  changed.      As  a  consequence  managers 
must  pay  their  help  at  a  rate  most  conducive  to  their  abili- 
ty, at  the  same  time  conforming  to  code  regulations  as 
closely  as  possible. 

There  are  such  wide  differences  in  rates  of 
pay  between  various  resort  houses  that  it  would  be  fool- 
hardy to  even  suggest  an  average.      The  best  method  seems 
to  be  for  the  manager  to  budget  his  payroll  expenses  for 
the  coming  season,  and  then  go  out  and  hire  the  best  possi- 
ble staff  for  the  money  he  has  allotted  for  this  purpose. 
Rendering  Service. 

Service,  given  by  all  the  staff,  is  the  most 
important  single  item  that  the  hotel  can  offer  its  guests. 
Hotelmen  themselves  are  essentially  responsible  for  the 
development  of  goodwill  among  the  public,  and  the  personal 
element,  which  is  within  the  control  of  every  operator,  is 
the  most  important  thing  that  guests  consider  in  discussing 
their  requirements  for  a  hotel  which  pleases  them. 

Although  service  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
define  in  a  hotel,  it  should  mean  perfection  in  assisting 
and  anticipating  every  want  and  desire  of  the  guest.  The 
group  of  employees  who  come  in  direct  contact  with  guests 
should  be  especially  trained  to  be  fitting  representatives 
of  the  management,  to  be  courteous  and  smiling  at  all 


times,   to  be  well  bred,  and  to  be  wisely  helpful  to  others. 

In  a  recent  study  of  guest  requirements  conducted 

by  Mr,  Victor  F.  Ludewig  of  Cornell  University,  he  finds 

that:   "discourtesy,  noise,  and  dirt  were  the  reasons  most 

often  given  for  changing  hotels  while  courteous  service, 

conveniences,  cleanliness,  quiet,  and  privacy  were  the 

(1) 

reasons  given  for  most  uniform  satisfaction". 

There  can,  however,  be  such  a  thing  as  too  much 
service.      Not  only  do  many  guests  complain  of  discourteous 
employees  and  unsympathetic  clerks  and  managers,  but  they 
even  point  to  obnoxious  and  obtrusive  service  which  inter- 
feres with  the  privacy  which  they  seek  and  should  expect 
in  any  well-managed  hotel. 

If  a  resort  manager  can  so  train    his  help  so 
that  they  will  render  to  a  guest  the  service  that  true 
hospitality  requires  without  becoming  nuisances  or  giving 
an  impression  of  tip  seeking,  he  will  have  gone  a  long  way 
towards  building  up  a  profitable  and  satisfied  clientele. 

Personnel  supervision  requires  tact,  a  thorough 
understanding  of  guest  as  well  as  employee  psychology, 
fairness,  and  the  earnest  desire  to  make  a  hotel  as  home- 
like as  possible.      Naturally  there  are  bound  to  be  dis- 
satisfied employees  and  disgruntled  guests,  but  their 
scarcity  will  add  much  to  the  prestige  and  reputation  of 
any  hotel  man. 

(1)  Ludewig,  Victor,  F. ,  "Guest  Requirements"  P  2 
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Sales  Promot Ion 

Operating  a  resort  hotel  is  more  of  a  gamble 
than  engaging  in  stock  market  speculations  -  and  almost 
as  difficult  to  come  out  of  with  a  profit.      Time  was 
when  the  only  element  of  chance  was  in  the  weather. 
People  were  certain  to  patronize  a  place  that  was  reason- 
ably popular  and  located  so  that  it  could  be  reached  with- 
out too  much  effort. 

Now  the  touring  public  demands  first-class 
accommodations,  reasonable  prices,  and  social  or  other 
advantages  that  provide  for  their  entertainment  from  early 
morning  until  late  at  night.      People  no  longer  know  how 
to  entertain  themselves.       If  a  hotel  can't  provide  the 
necessary  excitement,  the  guest  gets  into  his  car  and 
travels  on  to  the  next  place,  and  on  his  way  he  may  de- 
cide to  save  some  money  by  staying  at  a  farm  house  along 
the  road. 

As  a  result,  the  turnover  is  greater  and  the 
net  profit  lower  in  most  resort  hotels.      Not  many  new 
ones  are  being  built,  but  the  established  ones  are  going 
after  business  more  intensely  than  ever  before.      In  most 
any  Sunday  issue  of  either  of  the  leading  New  York  daily 
papers  it  is  possible  to  count  from  200  to  300  resort 
hotel  advertisements.      Most  of  them  will  look  very  much 
alike,  and  they  may  well  have  been  written  by  the  same 
person. 
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Here  lies  the  faults  with  the  greater  part  of 
resort  advertising  in  the  United  States  today.       It  is  all 
the  same  with  the  exception  of  the  name  of  the  hotel,  and 
after  a  reader  has  perused  several  such  advertisements  he 
is  still  as  much  uncertain  as  to  his  choice  as  he  was  before 
scenning  the  paper. 

"He  profits  most  who  serves  best",  is  a  slogan 
made  to  order  for  the  hotel  business.      "But",  as  an  old 
hotel  man  once  remarked,  "you  have  to  get  them  into  your 
house  before  they  can  be  served".      Therefore  it  behooves 
the  hotel  manager  to  set  the  style  for  higher  standards  of 
service  in  his  house  -  and  then  make  this  known  to  the 
greatest  number  of  potential  guests. 

Now  the  hotel  business  is  a  constant  business. 
Therefore,  the  public  needs  to  be  constantly  reminded  of 
your  services.      In  a  recent  address,  before  the  North- 
western Hotel  Association  at  its  convention  in  Omaha,  Mr. 
Morris  Jacobs  very  ably  presented  reasons  why  hotels  should 
make  more  definite  efforts  to  sell  their  services.  Although 
his  remarks  were  directed  to  hotel  men  in  general,  they  may 
well  be  read  and  digested  by  resort  men.      In  the  course 
of  his  address  Mr.  Jacobs  said: 

"A  man  named  Enoch  Morgan  lived  in  a  small  New 
Jersey  village.      He  was  the  village  druggist,  typical  of 
that  early  type  of  real  druggists  who  administered  to  the 
sick  by  compounding  medicines.    He  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
restaurant,  hardware,  ice  cream,  clothing,  and  furniture 
businesses,  knowledge  now  apparently  necessary  to  the 
druggist  of  this  era. 

"Being  an  old-time  druggist,  he  had  a  sympathetic 
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feeling  for  the  people  about  him  and  he  even  smiled  when 
someone  asked  him  to  remove  a  foreign  particle  lodged  in  a 
suffering  eye  and  then  compensated  him  by  the  purchase  of 
a  one-cent  postage  stamp. 

"Being  a  kind  man,  his  heart  bled  as  he  watched 
his  good  wife  toil  long  and  hard,  scrubbing  pots  and  pans 
and  other  things  about  the  house. 

"He  took  time  for  thought  -  they  used  to  do  that 
in  those  days  -  end  then  he  spent  many  days  and  many  nights 
in  his  little  laboratory.      Soon  he  produced  a  little  cake 
or  bar  that  when  used  in  washing  pans,  practically  all  of 
the  toil  of  cleaning  was  gone;  everything  it  touched  became 
shiny  and  clean.      He  called  this  little  bar  'Sapolio'. 

"Being  a  wise  man  he  knew  he  had  to  tell  the 
folks  about  his  product  or  they  would  never  know  about  it 
or  appreciate  its  worth.      Soon  everyone  in  the  village  was 
using  it.      By  spreading  the  good  news  by  word-of-mouth, 
crude  circulars,  etc.,  neighboring  towns  heard  of  'Sapolio', 
and  grasped  it  to  their  kitchens'  heart. 

"Thru  advertising  the  message  spread  -  in  every 
ear  it  grew  -  until  the  whole  country  was  talking  and  using 
'Sapolio'.      Then  came  a  sad  day.      Enoch  J'organ  died!  The 
heirs  waited  a  day  or  two  and  then  looked  over  the  cost 
sheets  of  this  marvelous  business.      'See  what  we  can  save 
by  cutting  out  the  advertising' ,  said  one  of  the  bright 
heirs.      'The  people  can't  forget  us,  they  will  continue  to 
buy  'Sapolio'  even  tho  we  quit  advertising'. 

"The  resolution  passed  unanimously.      But  that 
day  was  even  more  sad  for  the  heirs  of  Enoch  Morgan  than  his 
death-day,  for  when  they  killed  the  advertising,  they 
murdered  'Sapolio'.      Where  is  'Sapolio'  now? 

"There  is  no  business  in  this  world  of  ours  whose 
services  are  more  parellel  to  that  of  the  sun  than  the 
business  that  you  represent.      Under  the  roofs  of  your 
business  there  is  light,  warmth  and  health;  comfort,  hospi- 
tality and  joy;  food  for  the  hungry;  water  for  the  thirsty, 
and  rest  for  the  weary. 

"Your  marvelous  services,  like  the  service  of  the 
sun,  have  become  so  commonplace  during  your  every  24-hour  day 
that  most  of  your  guests  and  the  public  generally  expect  them 
just  to  happen  -  just  like  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the 
sun. 

"Therefore  it  behooves  all  of  you  never  to  let 
your  public  lose  the  sight  of  the  importance  of  these 
services  ~  that  these  services  don't  just  happen  -  that  they 
are  created,  not  only  by  outpourings  of  the  pocketbook  but 
also  by  the  outpourings  of  the  mind  and  the  heart.      There  is 
more  to  hotel  service  than  that  which  money  buys.  Real 
hotel  services  -  the  hotel  services  that  count  -  are  those 
that  are  created  by  the  love  of  serving  others. 
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"There  is  no  business  in  America,  perhaps  with  the 
exception  of  the  electric  industry,   that  has  as  great 
possibilities  of  dramatizing  and  romancing  of  its  publicity 
and  advertising  as  the  business  which  you  represent, 

"Don't  get  me  wrong,      I  believe  that,  all  in  all, 
the  hotels  of  this  country  have  done  a  good  advertising  job. 
I  believe  you  have  won  from  your  public  a  fairly  high  re- 
spect, consideration  and  esteem  for  your  fine  services. 

"Even  so,  you  still  have  your  problems,  and  if  I 
make  the  suggestion  -  I  have  a  very  simple  one,  and  it  is 
so  simple  that  it  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be  said  at 
every  convention  of  this  kind.  It  is  this  fact  -  that 
your  business  is  a  constant  business,  and  because  it  is  a 
constant  business  your  public  needs  to  be  constantly  re- 
minded of  your  services. 

"Bruce  Barton,  advertising  man  and  philosopher 
extraordinary,  once  wrote:   'There  is  probably  no  fact  in 
the  United  States  that  is  easier  to  impress  upon  the 
people's  minds  than  the  fact  that  Ivory  Soap  floats,  and 
yet  the  manufacturers  of  Ivory  Soap  think  it  not  incon- 
sistent or  wasteful  to  spend  over  a  million  dollars  a  year 
in  repeating  that  fact  over  and  over  again.' 

"Your  business  is  an  hour-by-hour,  day-by-day 
business  -  from  the  time  the  sun  rises  one  day  until  it 
rises  again  the  next.      Because  your  business  is  this  type, 
your  message  must  be  of  that  type  -  your  story  must  be 
told  forcefully,  every  day  and  every  hour.      That's  what 
the  heirs  of  Enoch  Morgan  discovered,  much  to  their  loss 
and  misfortune. 

"Mark  Hanna  was  a  great  political  leader  in  Ohio. 
One  day  he  remarked  to  one  of  his  close  friends  -  give  me 
a  thousand  whisperers  and  I  will  give  you  the  newspapers. 
Now  if  I  were  a  hotel  man  I  would  rather  have  25,000 
traveling  friends  boosting  my  hotel  around  the  country 
than  full-page  advertisements  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

"Get  me  straight:  like  all  kinds  of  advertising, 
there  are  three  kinds  of  word-of-mouth  advertising,  favor- 
able, unfavorable  and  indifferent.      In  case  some  of  you 
don't  know  it,  I  am  referring  to  favorable  word-of-mouth 
advertising.      Because  of  its  very  nature  no  service  indus- 
try in  America  has  greater  opportunity  of  developing  favor- 
able word-of-mouth  advertising  than  the  hotel  business. 

"Let  us  concentrate  for  a  minute  on  some  thoughts 
on  word-of-mouth  advertising: 

"  'Saying  that  word-of-mouth  advertising  in  the  hotel 
business  is  the  only  kind  that  pays  is  a  half-truth.  It 
is  not  the  only  kind  that  pays,  but  it  is  certainly  the  kind 
that  pays  most  -  and  without  which  no  other  kind  can  pay 
permanently* 
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"  'There's  no  stopping  word-of-mouth  advertising, 
iind  if  it  isn't  working  for  you,  it's  working  against  you 
and  for  your  competitors. 

"  '  Vl/ord-of-mouth  advertising  starts  right  in  the 
hotel  and  emanates  from  there.  Paid  for  advertising  does 
just  the  opposite.  It  starts  far  away  from  the  hotel  and 
works  toward  it. 

"  'Never  forget  that  your  present  guests  are  your 
most  valuable  potential  advertising  force.      What  they  will 
do  for  you  depends  upon  the  service  and  courtesies  you 
extend  to  them.      You  can  stimulate  word-of-mouth  advertising 
thru  them  by  going  out  of  your  way  to  give  them  every 
courtesy' • 

"Summarizing  some  other  advertising  thoughts: 
hotel  advertising  will  - 

"  'Multiply  word-of-mouth  advertising,  build  repu- 
tation locally  and  ebroad,  better  your  service  and  employee 
relations  by  making  the  help  proud  to  work  for  a  widely- 
known  house,  instil  a  spirit  of  youth  and  energy  in  your 
business,  make  a  strong  bid  for  the  patronage  of  men  en- 
gaged in  selling  and  advertising  -  men  who  like  to  see  insti- 
tutions advertising  on  a  large  scale,  strengthen  your 
position  in  the  hotel  industry,  create  a  feeling  of  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship  toward  your  hotel  which  will  make 
guests  want  to  boost  your  hotel' • 

"  Moving  pictures,  novels,  innumerable  books  and 
articles  of  all  types  and  descriptions  have  been  written 
about  the  hotel  business.      All  types  of  publicity  go  for 
naught  unless  they  win  from  your  public  a  greater  appreci- 
ation of  your  business.      The  church  bells  ring  every  Sunday, 
but  if  the  chimes  fall  on  deaf  ears  then  the  bells  are  the 
same  as  silent,  which  is  an  indirect  way  of  saying  to  you 
that  the  name  of  your  hotel  might  appear  on  page  one  of 
your  leading  newspaper  and  your  advertisement  might  appear 
in  the  newspapers  every  day,  but  if  they  don't,  all  over  all, 
tell  a  selling  story  for  your  hotel  they  consist  of  just  paper 
and  ink. 

w  There  was  an  aggressive,  ambitious  actor,  but  un- 
employed.     He  was  approached  by  an  equally  ambitious, 
aggressive  publicity  man.      The  publicity  man  wanted  a  job. 
He  sold  himself  to  the  ambitious  actor*      Soon  the  name  of  the 
actor  appeared  in  various  types  of  news  stories  until  the 
clipping  book  was  thick  and  heavy.      But  the  actor  was  still 
out  of  work.      His  pocketbook  was  now  empty  and  his  belt  had 
been  taken  in  a  few  notches. 

w  He  called  in  his  publicity  man  and  said:  'Here, 
old  fellow,  you  and  I  are  thru.' 

"  'Why,  what's  the  idea,'  said  the  publicity  man. 
'Look  at  all  of  those  fine  newspaper  clippings.' 

"  'I  can't  eat  newspaper  clippings,  can  I?'  was  the 
sardonic  reply. 
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"  Every  one  of  your  hotels  has  a  name.  They 
all  have  the  bare  bones  -  some  of  them  have  brains;  there  are 
bricks,  mortar,  machinery,  ice  boxes  and  ice  cubes,  ginger 
ale,  cover  charges,  beds  end  sheets.      Develop  a  heart  and 
then  character.      Then  and  then  only  will  you  have  a  living, 
breathing  public  servant  with  a  soul.      And  this  you  must 
have  before  your  publicity  and  your  advertising  will  be  worth 
a  darn,  regardless  of  how  much  money  you  spend.      Your  ad- 
vertising copy  won't  fool  people.      It  must  have  genuineness 
and  sincerity  squarely  behind  every  word  of  every  line  or  it 
won't  click, 

n  Establish  you  theme  song  and  stick  to  it. 
Tell  your  story  as  cleverly  as  you  can,  but  you  are  in  a  fine 
dignified  service  business;  don't  belittle  your  message  by 
stooping  to  bargain  wars.      Not  even  your  guests  benefit  from 
this.      We  get  what  we  pay  for. 

"  You  are  romancers  in  business.      You  are  Sir 
Vi/alter  Raleighs  in  business.      You  are  Lord  Bountifuls.  But 
the  consistent  ring  of  the  cash  register  must  be  there  just 
the  same.      You  must  be  not  only  all  of  these  things  that 
make  for  a  fine,  human,  hospitable  homelike  service;  you  must 
not  only  be  good  advertisers,  but  you  must  be,  above  all, 
good  merchants  or  everything  goes  for  naught. 

"  And  as  merchants  you  are  in  an  enviable 
position.      If  you  are  sensible  you  now  have  an  opportunity 

of  cooperating  with  your  fellow  hotel  townsmen,  enabling  you 
to  sell  your  services  at  a  profit.      As  members  of  this  associ- 
ation and  other  such  associations,  you  'cash  in'  on  your 
contacts,  your  acquaintances  and  friends  you  make  by  attending 
these  meetings  and  by  coo'perating  with  your  fellow  hotel  men, 

"  I  was  going  to  a  distant  city.      I  reached 
for  the  telephone  and  called  my  favorite  hotel.      'Whet  is  the 
name  of  a  good  hotel  in  blank  town?'  I  asked.  Immediately 
forthcoming  was  the  name  of  a  hotel.      Here  some  hotel  ' cashed- 
in'  on  cooperation  -  an  important  phase  of  good  merchandising, 

"  I  am  drifting  away  from  my  original  subject 
of  advertising.  I  merely  referred  to  merchandising  because 
advertising  and  selling  must  be  closely  coordinated, 

"  Let  me  close  my  presentation  with  this:  When 
in  New  York  recently  I  had  occasion  to  meet  the  young  man  who 
writes  the  copy  for  Lucky  Strike  advertisements.      He  is  a 
young  Jewish  lad,  reared  in  the  East  Side,  and  now  is  the 
highest-priced  copywriter  in  all  America,      When  I  met  him 
I  remarked: 

"  'They  tell  me  you  are  quite  a  copywriter.' 
His  reply  gave  away  the  secret  of  his  success:       'I  am  not  a 
copywriter  -  I  am  just  a  good  Jewish  peddler  who  cries  his 
wares  thru  the  printed  word.      I  try  to  speak  plainly,  simply 
and  forcefully  so  that  all  can  read  and  understand'."  (1) 

(1)  Address  by  Morris  Jacobs  before  the  Northwestern  Hotel 
Association  at  their  convention  in  Omaha, 
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No  one  can  well  deny  that  Mr.  Jacob's  remarks 
are  entirely  applicable  to  any  and  all  resort  hotels.  Natu- 
rally different  houses  will  have  different  advertising  and 
sales  problems,  but  they  will  all  have  the  task  of  so- 
liciting business  and  the  ones  that  go  about  this  problem 
scientifically  are  bound  to  have  the  greater  success. 
Possible  Markets. 

Not  everyone  is  a  prospect.      Obviously  your 
resort  will  be  too  plain  or  too  luxurious,  too  quiet  or  too 
lively,  too  high  or  too  low  in  price,  or  too  something  else 
for  many  classes  of  people. 

Advertising  to  such  people  wastes  money.  They 
will  not  come;  and  you  waste  expensive  time,  stationery, 
printing,  and  postage  answering  their  hopeless  inquiries  - 
and  maybe  in  following  up  besides. 

But  how  shall  you  select  the  right  classes  to 
whom  to  advertise?      "»Vh.o  can  use  your  product  and  where  do 
they  live?      Where  do  your  present  guests  come  from?  What 
cities  and  states?      What  highways  bring  prospects  to  your 
town?      What  proportion  of  your  guests  arrives  by  train  or 
motor?      What  time  of  the  day  do  the  trains  arrive?  Do 
your  motor  guests  arrive  generally  before  dark  or  after? 
The  answer  to  these  last  two  questions  will  enable  you  to 
determine  later  whether  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  use 
illuminated  outdoor  advertising.      Or  if  most  of  the  trains 
arrive  quite  early  in  the  morning,  for  instance,  outdoor 
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(1) 

advertising  may  not  be  useful  to  you. 

It  is  important  to  know  the  geographical  source 

of  your  business.      You  will  probably  find  that  certain  towns 

or  cities,  usually  within  a  well-defined  radius,  are  your 

chief  markets.      You  may  find  that  your  hotel  "sells"  more 

(2) 

easily  in  certain  cities  than  in  others.  Among  resort 

houses  known  to  the  writer,  one  which  is  situated  on  Cape  Cod 
and  about  fifty  miles  from  the  City  of  Boston  offers  an  inter- 
esting example  in  regard  to  geographical  source  of  clientele. 

Contrary  to  what  one  might  expect,  this  resort 
draws  few  guests  from  greater  Boston.      And  this  in  spite  of 
continued  advertising  in  the  leading  Boston  newspapers. 
Whether  this  resort  is  located  too  near  "home"  for  Bostonians, 
or  whether  the  people  from  the  capital  city  of  Massachusetts 
have  some  peculiar  antipathy  for  Cape  Cod  is  not  at  all  ap- 
parent.     It  remains  a  fact,  however,  that  they  do  not  va- 
cation on  the  Cape  in  any  large  number. 

This  same  hotel  draws  about  ninety  percent  of 
its  clientele  from  ITew  York  and  New  Jersey.      And  most  of  the 
remaining  ten  percent  travel  from  Montreal,  Canada  or  eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Such  a  condition,  naturally,  calls  for  only  one 

procedure,  namely,  advertisements  in  newspapers  or  magazines 
which  are  read  by  people  in  those  particular  sections. 

(1)  Cf.  Madden,  Clarence,  L.,  "Hotel  Monthly"  Nov.  1934  P  P16-19 

(2)  Ibid 
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Al though  space  might  well  be  bought  in  periodicals  that  are 
distributed  In  other  sections  with  the  hope  of  building  up 
new  groups  of  clientele,  such  space  should  be  purchased 
sparingly,  leaving  the  major  part  of  the  advertising  budget 
for  territories  which  have  proven  their  susceptibility. 

Once  your  general  geographical  market  is  dis- 
covered your  next  step  must  be  a  consideration  of  the  class 
of  people  you  wish  to  cater  to.      To  a  great  extent  the  rates 
decided  upon  will  answer  this  question  for  you.      Any  house 
that  has  rates  averaging  from  $7.00  to  $10.00  a  day  cannot 
hope  to  derive  any  benefits  from  advertising  in  a  tabloid 
paper  or  any  magazine  which  is  commonly  read  by  clerks, 
stenographers,  or  day  laborers.      Such  rates  would  require 
a  clientele  who  would  be  more  apt  to  be  found  reading  the 
"New  York  Times"  or  the  "New  York  Tribune"  and  such  maga- 
zines as  "Time",  "The  New  Yorker",  or  some  local  travel 
magazine • 

Neither  should  a  Gentile  resort  circularize 
theater  managers,  cloak  and  suit  manufacturers,  and  delica- 
tessen proprietors.      But  a  house  catering  to  this  patronage 

(1) 

can  cash  in  on  such  specialized  lists* 

Worth  remembering  is  the  fact  that  an  everage 
resort  has  no  need  to  "tell  the  world"  about  itself.  It 
needs  only  to  go  after  just  enough  prospects  -  of  the  right 
kinds  -  in  the  right  ways.      Once  a  few  good  prospects  are 

(1)  Cf  Dahl,  J.  0.,  "Selling  Public  Hospitality"  P  139 
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roomed  in  your  house,  till  happy  and  contented,  end  leave 

satisfied,   they  will  do  most  of  your  sales  promotion  and 

advertising  for  you.       It  then  remains  only  for  you  to  keep 

(1) 

your  name  before  them  and  their  friends. 
Sales  Literature. 

Practically  all  resort  hotels,  regardless  of 
size  publish  some  sort  of  booklet  -  printed  for  the  sole 
reason  of  creating  interest.      Such  booklets  have  become  so 
common  that  a  prospective  client  expects  one  in  return  for 
his  inquiry,  and  if  a  pamphlet  of  some  sort  is  not  forth- 
coming the  client  soon  decides  that  the  hotel  is  somewhat 
behind  the  times  and  so  does  not  deserve  his  patronage. 

It  is  regrettable  to  have  to  state,  however, 
that  in  spite  of  the  preponderance  of  this  type  of  sales 
literature  most  of  it  presents  a  drab  and  unappealing 
picture.      Just  as  most  newspaper  advertisements  of  resort 
hotels  seem  to  be  written  by  one  person,  so  too  may  this 
fault  be  justly  applied  to  hotel  brochures. 

Now,  competition  is  keen  in  the  resort  business 
and  the  manager  who  is  going  to  get  his  share  of  business  (he 
should  constantly  strive  for  more  than  his  share)  is  the  man 
who,  among  other  things,  utilizes  his  advertising  or  sales 
literature  to  put  over  as  well  as  merely  tell  his  message. 
His  booklet  must  stand  out;  it  must  create  interest  and 

(1)  Cf.  Dahl,  J.  0.,  "Selling  Public  Hospitality"  P  146 
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desire;  it  must,  most  of  ell.  cause  action  on  the  nart  of 
(1) 

the  reader. 

Let  us  discuss  some  of  the  collective  weaknesses 
of  the  average  resort  hotel  booklet.      They  are  so  much 
alike  -  white  paper  -  black  ink  -  photographs  that  are  just 
photographic  recordings  and  nothing  more  -  square  cuts  set 
in  the  middle  of  a  page  of  type  matter  -  without  any  at- 
tractive features  to  give  them  character  and  interest.  And 
most  of  them  carry  as  their  principal  decorative  feature 

pictures  of  hotel  structures  which  are  anything  but  good- 
(2) 

looking. 

Hotel  booklets  generally  use  too  few  pictures 
and  even  fewer  good  pictures.      If  a  guest  room  is  beauti- 
fully furnished,  why  devote  a  couple  of  hundred  words  to  a 
description  which  may  or  may  not  be  believed  by  the  average 
reader?      Why  not  show  an  actual  photograph  of  the  room 
which  reveals  the  beauty  and  good  taste  of  its  furnishings 
and  decorations?      If  a  resort  house  is  really  located 
conveniently,  why  not  show  its  location  in  regard  to  main 
highways,  bathing  beaches,  good  and  well  known  golf  courses, 

railroad  stations,  etc.  on  a  map  which  can  be  easily  read 

(3) 

and  understood? 

(1)  Gf.  Cooney,  Ralph,  B.,  "Hotel  Management"  July  1934  PP11-13 

(2)  Ibid. 

(3)  Ibid. 
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It  always  is  advisable  to  show  people  in  photo- 
graphs wherever  possible.       If  your  rooms  are  livable  and 
enjoyable,   show  people  actually  lining  in  the  rooms  and 
enjoying  their  comforts  and  conveniences.      Although  photo- 
graphs of  this  kind  cost  more,  the  extra  cost  is  more  than 

(1) 

justified. 

The  booklet  should  contain  all  necessary  infor- 
mation, but  no  unnecessary  words.      Be  specific,  especially 
8bout  rates.      Show  the  various  rates  at  which  rooms  are 
available,  and  tell  how  much  more  a  room  costs  if  occupied 
by  two  persons.      Then  use  plenty  of  good  photographs  or 
drawings  to  illustrate  your  arguments. 

Don't  publish  a  "vanity  book",  that  is,  a  costly 

and  elaborate  printed  creation  which  some  resort  men  put 

out  without  due  regard  to  the  usefulness  of  such  a  booklet 

(2) 

or  the  justification  for  the  cost. 

Many  resorts  have  found  it  more  satisfactory  to 
print  simple  booklets  or  folders.      Because  of  the  relative- 
ly low  cost  of  art  work,  plates  and  printing  in  the  simple 
booklet,  they  can  afford  to  use  many  more  copies  and,  in 
addition,  can  change  the  folder  completely  every  season. 

Mr.  Ralph  B.  Gooney,  advertising  manager  of  Bing 
and  Bing,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  has  written  an  interesting 

(1)  Dahl,  J.  0.,  "Selling  Public  Hospitality"  P  P  90-96 

(2)  Ibid. 
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article  on  hotel  booklets  which  seems  very  appropriate  and 
worth  while  incorporating  into  a  thesis  of  this  nature. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Cooney  works  out  the  following 
list  of  suggestions: 

"  First:  Paper. 

"  Most  of  the  folders  examined  were  printed  on  a 
glossy  white  paper.      Now,  white  paper  is  the  paper  almost 
generally  available  end  smooth-finished  paper  is  almost 
essential  if  photographic  illustrations  are  to  be  used.  But 
one  of  the  first  improvements  which  many  hotel  men  could 
make  would  be  to  take  advantage  of  the  many  different  colors 
and  styles  of  paper  which  are  on  the  market. 

"  Unless  white  paper  is  enhanced  by  rich  and  inter- 
esting printing  it  can  look  very  cold  and  dull.      This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  less  expensive  varieties  of  the 
smooth  finish  papers.      Ihy  not  try  a  cream  or  buff  stock 
for  a  change  -  you  will  get  much  richer  effects  on  paper  of 
the  same  general  quality. 

"  Colored  papers  do  not  as  a  rule  show  up  photo- 
graphic illustrations  as  well  as  a  white  or  cream  stock, 
but  in  cases  where  you  are  not  depending  on  photographs, 
colored  papers  can  be  used  to  great  advantage.      There  are 
now  available  clear  yellow  and  green  and  blue  tints  which 
are  invitations  to  the  reader  in  themselves. 

"  Another  thought  in  this  connection  -even  if  your 
folder  for  production  reasons  must  be  pretty  conservative 
get  bright  colored  envelopes  for  mailing.      Direct  mail 
tests  have  proved  conclusively  that  an  ordinary  letter 
pulls  better  when  a  gay  envelope  is  used  than  when  the 
white  container  in  every-day  use  is  employed. 

"  Second:  Ink. 

"  In  one-color  jobs  black  remains  the  general  favor- 
ite.      It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  readable  and  is  effective 
on  almost  any  color  paper.      But  especially  rich  effects  can 
be  secured  with  dark  brown  inks,  particularly  on  cream  or 
buff  papers, 

"  When  photographic  illustrations  are  used  black 
and  brown  inks  produce  the  best  results,  though  both  green 
and  blue  work  well  with  certain  subjects.      For  example,  if 
you  are  describing  a  summer  resort  and  most  of  the  pictures 
show  a  great  deal  of  foliage,  green  becomes  a  natural  color. 
Winter  pictures  are  especially  effective  in  blue  ink. 

"  When  photographic  illustrations  are  not  used,  and 
particularly  when  colored  paper  is  used,  colored  inks  can 
produce  truly  brilliant  effects.      Dark  brown  and  green  are 
both  interesting  on  yellow;  a  very  deep  purple  can  be  used 
successfully  on  light  green  or  light  blue;  dark  blue  is 
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likewise  very  striking  on  light  blue  paper. 

w  Avoid  red  ink  on  one-color  printing  as  you'd 
avoid  it  on  your  ledgers.      It  is  too  glaring  and  too  hard 
to  read;  orange  and  yellow  are  too  pale  to  carry  a  message. 

"  Third:  Illustrations. 

"  The  folders  inspected  offended  worst  of  all 
in  the  matter  of  illustrations.      Most  of  them  depended  on 
photographs  to  put  their  story  over  -  but  the  material  had 
been  handled  so  poorly  that  in  many  cases  they  hindered 
rather  than  helped  their  case* 

"  Now  it  is  true  that  a  photograph  conveys  a 
more  accurate  impression  of  the  facts  than  either  written 
material  or  an  artist's  drawing.      But  it  is  important  that 
a  photograph  can  tell  the  less  as  well  as  the  more  desirable 
facts  and  that  care  should  be  taken  in  the  way  that  photo- 
graphic material  is  used. 

"  First  of  all  -  the  head-on,  all-inclusive 
photograph  is  frequently  the  least  desirable.      The  picture 
which  shows  just  a  part  of  a  thing,  hinting  at  interesting 
surroundings  it  does  not  actually  depict,  may  be  much  more 
inviting  than  the  picture  which  tries  to  include  everything 
and  ends  up  by  showing  a  lot  of  things  so  reduced  in  size 
that  they  seem  inconsequential. 

"  For  example,  a  hotel  may  be  a  pretty  ordinary 
sort  of  building  yet  have  a  particularly  friendly  and  hospi- 
table-looking entrance.      A  photograph  of  that  doorway  may 
beckon  much  more  alluringly  than  a  view  of  the  whole  build- 
ing.     A  close-up  of  the  fireplace  in  the  lounge  can  be 
considerably  more  attractive  than  one  of  those  distorted 
illustrations  which  tries  to  get  in  all  the  furniture,  in- 
cluding the  grand  piano. 

■  The  same  applies  to  the  views  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.      Remember  that  no  photograph  is  sacred 
just  because  it  shows  everything  within  the  range  of  the 
camera.      A  small  portion  cut  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
original  print  and  enlarged  or  reduced  to  the  proper  size 
may  be  much  more  useful  for  advertising  purposes  than  the 
complete  view. 

»  Now  -  concerning  people. 

"  People  in  pictures  definitely  lend  interest. 
We  all  like  to  see  what  another  human  being  is  doing.  But 
above  all  else  remember  this.      Nothing  under  the  sun  looks 
so  out-of-date  as  en  illustration  showing  people  in  old- 
fashioned  clothes. 

w  Several  of  the  resort-hotel  folders  in  use 
in  19315  showed  gay  scenes  in  which  merry  lads  and  lassies 
were  disporting  themselves  in  the  local  lake  while  wearing 
bathing  togs  obviously  of  the  vintage  of  1912.      Hotels  using 
folders  thus  decorated  are  getting  business  in  spite  of  their 
advertising  -  not  because  of  itl 
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"  People  in  pictures  are  swell  -  but  they  must  be 
reasonable  contemporaries  in  dress  and  appearance  of  those  to 
whom  your  folders  are  addressed.      If  you  want  cuts  that  you 
can  use  for  a  long  time  don't  let  people  appear  anywhere  with- 
in the  camera's  range.       If  you  are  willing  to  revise  your 
photographic  material  every  two  or  three  years  and  bring  it 
up-to-date  -  than  by  all  means  include  the  human  element, 

"  One  final  word  about  illustrations  -  remember 
that  there  are  always  times  when  drawings  are  much  better  than 
photographs.      When  the  bare  facts  need  softening  down  -  when 
you  want  to  put  over  an  illusion  -  when  your  building,  for 
example,  is  the  sort  of  structure  which  photography  doesn't 
flatter  -  call  in  an  artist.      With  his  soft  lines  and  ca- 
ressing shadows  end  tricks  of  perspective  he  can  create  a 
warmth  and  an  atmosphere  impossible  to  achieve  with  the 
camera . 

"  You  must  be  honest  with  yourself  about  things 
like  this.      If  you  have  an  ugly  building,  face  the  fact  and 
don't  try  to  kid  either  yourself  or  the  public. 

"  Fourth:  Lay-out. 

"  By  lay-out  is  meant  the  arrangement  of  illus- 
trations and  type  matter  -  in  other  words,  the  plan.     On  it 
depends  your  success  in  securing  an  interesting  and  inviting 
effect.      While  this  is  what  you  are  after  throughout  the 
folder,  it  is  vitally  important  to  your  front  cover.  That's 
what  the  reader  sees  first  -  and  unless  it  is  attractive,  that's 
all  he  is  apt  to  see, 

n  There  are  one  or  two  tricks  of  the  trade  which, 
even  in  the  simplest  one-color  printing  job  can  help  immensely 
in  putting  over  a  folder, 

n  Most  effective,  perhaps,  is  the  covering  of  your 
whole  front  page  with  a  photographic  illustration  running  off 
the  edges  on  all  sides.      This  will  cost  a  bit  more  money,  but 
through  the  use  of  this  type  of  illustration  your  whole  front 
page  is  made  into  an  eye-compelling  picture.      The  name  and 
address  of  the  hotel  can  either  be  worked  in  outline  letters 
right  across  the  place  (though  this  adds  considerably  to  the 
expense)  or  a  square  of  white  space  can  be  cut  out  and  your 
printer  can  set  the  required  copy  in  a  little  block  to  fill, 

"  But  even  without  going  to  this  expense,  better 
results  than  many  now  in  use  can  be  obtained.      You  can  at 
least  try  to  get  away  from  the  stiffly  balanced  arrangement 
which  is  so  monotonous  and,  also,  so  common.      You  know  -  the 
kind  of  a  job  where  headline,  picture  and  address  march  in 
straight  row  down  the  center  of  the  page-  down  the  exact  center 
of  the  page. 

"  But  don't  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  get  too 
fancy.      Don't  let  your  printer  try  to  mix  too  many  different 
styles  of  type  in  an  effort  to  create  something  startling. 
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Only  a  trained  lay-out  artist  can  get  intricate  successfully 
and  sometimes  he  doesn't  do  so  well,  either. 
"  Fifth:  Extra  Colors, 

"  The  whole  purpose  of  these  suggestions  has  been 
to  point  out  how  better  results  could  be  obtained  without 
drastic  increases  in  costs.       »Vhen  you  use  extra  colors 
appearances  are  improved  but  costs  do  go  up. 

"  If  a  printing  job  costs  $50  to  do  in  black  ink 
alone,  it  will  cost  about  $70  if  both  black  and  red  inks  are 
used;  and  each  additional  color  will  raise  the  price  another 
^20  or  so.      The  engravings  necessary  to  reproduce  a  drawing 
in  two  colors  cost  almost  twice  the  sum  required  to  buy  the 
plate  which  gives  one-color  reproduction. 

"  But  the  improvement  is  marked  and  if  you  can 
possibly  afford  it,  don*t  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  the 
extra  attention  value  which  the  added  color  gives. 

"  Sixth:  Copy. 

w  Just  one  final  word  on  copy.  These  suggestions 
have  considered  primarily  the  problems  of  making  your  folders 
look  better. 

"  Your  copy  should  be  so  sincere  and  so  genuinely 
informative  -  so  free  from  meaningless  gush  -  that  those  who 
are  attracted  by  your  better-looking  folders  won't  feel  let 
down  when  they  read  what  you  have  asked  them  to  look  at» 
That's  the  way  to  get  your  money's  worth."  (1) 

Doubtless  there  are  many  points  not  covered  by 
Mr.  Cooney  in  his  list,  but  the  items  mentioned  cannot  but  be 
of  assistance  to  any  manager  contemplating  the  publication  of 
a  new  booklet. 

Remember  that  the  usual  reader  longs  for  a  sincere, 
straight  forward  booklet,  telling  exactly  what  the  hotel  is, 
with  some  indication  of  its  individuality,  if  any;  a  plan  of 
its  floors,  with  the  sizes  of  rooms;  location  of  furniture, 
and  points  of  the  compass  distinctly  marked,  with  accurately 
captioned  photographs;  a  specimen  menu;  a  schedule  of  approxi- 
mate prices;  and  especially  an  honest  statement  of  what  are 


(1)  Cooney,  Ralph  B. ,  "Hotel  Management"  July  P  P  12-14 


usually  considered  adverse  circumstances,  such  as  a  raise 
in  rates  during  the  peak  season,  that  dinner  is  served  at  noon 
on  Sundays,   that  rooms  are  or  are  not  heated,   that  the  proprie- 
tor lives  in  the  hotel,  some  statement  about  what  he  tries 

to  do  with  his  caravansary  (besides  make  money),  what  class  it 

(1) 

is  aimed  at,  and  how  it  adapts  itself  to  that  class. 

And  last  but  not  the  least  of  sales  literature 
problems  -  to  get  the  greatest  sales  value  from  booklets  or 
folders,  they  should  be  efficiently  distributed.      Cf  course 
your  chief  source  of  distribution  must  always  be  direct  by 
mail  to  those  prospective  clients  who  have  written  to  you 
for  information.      Then,  arrangements  may  be  made  by  mail 
or  in  person  to  have  them  on  display  or  given  away  at  travel 
offices,  depots,  bus  stations,  ticket  offices,  on  steamship, 
at  tourist  departments  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  or  in 
hotels.      Such  material  should  be  sent  in  small  quantities  and 
frequently.      Most  travel  bureaus  have  little  or  no  storage 
space  for  booklets.      As  a  result,  anything  over  a  dozen 
usually  finds  its  way  to  the  waste  basket.      Booklets  and 

(2) 

folders  are  sales-building  literature  when  they  do  not  litter. 
Publicity. 

Publicity  should  not  be  considered  a  substi- 
tute for  paid  advertising.        There  are  some  instances  where 


(1)  Cf.  Dahl,  J.  0.,  "Selling  Public  Hospitality"  P  P  164-166 

(2)  Ibid. 
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publicity  alone  has  done  an  excellent  selling  job,  but 
generally  it  should  be  looked  upon  es  a  method  for  develop- 
ing a  background  to  make  advertising  and  sales  efforts  more 
effective . 

Publicity  is  merely  telling  as  many  people  as 
possible  something  that  will  both  interest  them  and  bene- 
fit you  to  have  them  know.      Probably  it  is  the  most  over- 
rated form  of  business-getting  activity  in  the  hotel  men's 
book  of  sales  promotion  ideas.      It  is  over-rated  because 

it  is  employed  to  make  sales,  and  its  usual  product  is 
(1) 

clippings. 

The  blithe  assumption  is  that  publicity  costs 
nothing,  since  there  are  no  spt:ce-bills  to  pay.  This 
assumption  is  a  gross  falacy.      Although  we  may  hear  a 
great  deal  about  "  free  publicity",  the  resort  man  who 
gets  much  of  it  will  soon  find  that,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  some  one  must  be  paid  for  it. 

Now  there  are  two  kinds  of  hotel  publicity:  a 
kind  which  is  earned,  and  a  kind  which  is  "wangled".  There 
is,  to  say  it  another  way,  a  kind  that  is  deserved  and 
legitimate,  and  a  kind  that  is  schemed  for  and  "put  over". 
Neither  kind  is,  in  any  correct  sense,  free.       If  your 
hotel  gets  the  full  measure  of  deserved  and  legitimate 
publicity  which  it  might  have,  it  will  be  because  you  have 

(l)Cf.  Madden,  Clarence  L.,  "  The  Hotel  Monthly"  P  15 
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taken  steps  to  see  that  it  does;  and  among  those  steps  will 

be,  in  all  probability,  a  regular  check  to  somebody  who 

looks  after  the  matter  for  you.      And  if  your  publicity  is 

of  the  other  sort  there  will  be  more  frequent,  and  occasion- 
al 

ally  larger,  checks  to  write. 

Let  us  discuss  briefly  the  less  reputable  sort  - 

which  is  also  the  less  desirable  sort:     "If  you  have  an 

elephant  in  to  breakfast;  or  if  you  bring  an  actress  whose 

pet  dog  has  diamonds  set  in  his  teeth;  or  if  you  garb  your 

waitresses  in  rompers,  you  can  get  printed  notice  of  such 

(2) 

events  in  the  newspapers".  You  can  "pull  a  stunt  and  get 

a  story"  as  long  as  you  can  devise  bizarre,  erratic,  or 
out-of-the-way  occurrences;  and  you  can  nearly  always  get 
your  hotel's  name  in  the  paper  if  you  are  content  and  satis- 
fied with  this  sort  of  publicity.      But,  between  merely 
getting  your  name  in  the  paper,  and  getting  it  in  some 
appropriate  business-getting  connection,  lies  the  difference 
between  publicity  which  is  profitable  and  publicity  which 
isn' t . 

When  you  sell  your  hotel  for  a  function  to  a 
social  organization  of  high  standing,  or  to  a  family  of 
prominence  and  discrimination,  the  publicity  which  sur- 
rounds the  event  reflects  something  beneficial  to  the  hotel. 
Plainly  the  hotel  knows  its  business,  does  things  right, 

(1)  Cf.  Iv'adden,  Clarence,  L.,  "The  Hotel  Monthly"  P  15 

(2)  Ibid.  F  16 
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satisfies  critical  people,  or  it  would  not  have  been  select- 

(1) 

ed  for  the  event. 

When  a  member  of  the  hotel's  personnel  can 
furnish  3ome  human  sidelights  upon  a  personality  who  is  in 
the  day's  news,  that  also  says  something  for  the  hotel.  If, 
for  instance,  your  headwaiter  was  once  in  the  household  of 
the  new  Italian  Ambassador,  about  whom  the  whole  world  is 
asking  questions;  or  if  your  chef  came  from  the  same  village 
as  the  French  Minister  who  yesterday  disrupted  a  session 
of  an  international  conference;  or  if  you  arrange  an  inter- 
view with  someone  in  the  hotel  who  is  known  to  the  public 

and  who  can  be  tied  into  the  news  of  the  day,  you  have 

(2) 

material  for  beneficial  publicity. 

Nearly  always  it  is  true  that  the  desirable  and 
profitable  publicity  for  newspapers  will  have  a  strong, 
valid  link  with  the  news  of  the  day,  local,  state  or  nation- 
al.     Publicity  in  magazines  and  trade-papers  is  less 
dependent  upon  the  fresh,  just-happened  quality  -  but  has 
requirements  of  its  own.      But  inasmuch  as  few  resort 

houses  have  occasion  or  reason  for  much  magazine  advertising 

(3) 

the  fact  need  not  bother  us  here. 

Any  hotel  man  who  is  always  on  the  look-out  for 

(1)  Cf.  Madden,  Clarence,  L.,  "The  Hotel  Monthly"  P  P  17-18 

(2)  Ibid. 

(3)  Ibid. 
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publicity  opportunities  will  find  many  of  them.  The 
manager  can  be  interviewed  on  some  aspect  of  summer  sports; 
a  novel  sort  of  luncheon,  featuring  some  local  dish,  can  be 
devised  for  enticing  local  people  to  dine  out;  and  so  on. 
Anything  which  can  be  made  to  indicate  the  hotel's  keen 
interest  in  its  guests,  not  merely  as  customers;  or  which 
can  exhibit  the  special  abilities  of  the  hotel's  personnel; 
or  which  can  prove  that  the  hotel  is  favored  by  people  whose 
opinions  are  most  respected  or  most  sought,  is  legitimate 
publicity. 

Generally  speaking  a  resort  hotel's  publicity 
will  depend,  to  a  large  extent,  on  its  proximity  to  large 
metropolitan  centers.      The  nearer  the  location  the  better 
the  opportunity  for  newspaper  publicity.      However,  the 
resort  that  takes  advantage  of  little  things  that  might  be 
of  interest  to  the  public  and  refrains  from  big  "stunts" 
cannot  fail  to  derive  some  benefit  from  their  publicity. 

Of  course,  every  manager  should  understand  that 
he  must  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  all  newspaper  men  in 
his  vicinity.      Constant  friendly  relations  with  this  class 
is  bound  to  be  an  asset  in  getting  some  publicity  from  time 
to  time  and  in  the  advent  of  adverse  conditions  such  as  a 
fire,  a  suicide,  or  a  law  suit  a  friendly  reporter  can  do 
much  towards  the  prevention  of  too  much  publicity. 
Advertising. 

Resort  hotel  advertising,  as  distinguished  from 
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sales  work,  promotion  and  publicity,  includes  the  activities 
that  revolve  around  the  use  of  paid  space  in  various  media 
plus  direct  mail  and  word-of-mouth  advertising. 

As  a  rule  some  space  must  be  purchased  for  adver- 
tising for  any  resort  hotel,  regardless  of  size  or  clientele. 
The  amount  of  this  advertising,  however,  will  vary  greatly 
according  to  the  conditions  and  policies  of  the  house. 

A  successful  advertisement  must  do  four  things: 

(1)  Attract  attention 

(2)  Arouse  desire 

(3)  Carry  conviction 

(4)  Cause  action 

The  headline  and  illustration  must  be  depended 
upon  to  attract  the  reader.      Every  advertisement  is  in 
competition  with  all  sorts  of  attractions,  and  the  successful 
one  must  have  some  feature  which  will  attract  the  human  eye  or 
ear  to  the  message  which  you  want  to  convey. 

The  copy  should  be  brief,  but  not  too  brief. 
Some  types  of  hotel  services  require  detailed  descriptions  or 
explanations.      Give  the  reader  all  he  wants  to  know,  but  no 
more.      Good  copy  need  not  necessarily  be  short  to  be  read. 

Use  simple  words  and  avoid  trade  terms  and  techni- 
cal expressions.      Tell  only  the  truth  and  be  sincere.  Write 
with  enthusiasm.      If  you  are  not  enthusiastic  about  your 
hotel,  how  can  you  expect  to  make  others  enthusiastic? 

Tell  the  reader  what  you  like  to  hear  if  you  were 
the  prospect.      Remember  that  the  prospect  is  interested  in 
your  hotel  only  because  of  the  usefulness  it  may  have  in  his 
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(1) 

own  life.      Talk  to  him  from  his  point  of  view. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  outlets  for  a  hotel 
advertising,  and  we  may  well  touch  briefly  the  more  im- 
portant ones. 

First,  let  us  mention  one  form,  which,  although 
it  does  not  come  under  the  category  of  paid  space,  is  proba- 
bly the  most  vital  of  all  forms  of  business  builders. 

Word-of-mouth  out-talks  printed  matter  and  if  it 
is  not  in  your  favor  it  is  against  you.      For,  the  ac- 
customed procedure  of  a  vacationist  to  a  new  resort  is  to 
make  inquiry.      It  may  be  of  someone  in  his  office  or  at  his 
club  or  on  the  train  he  takes  -  it  may  be  anyone  whom  he 
presumes  to  have  some  knowledge  of  your  hotel  either  directly 
or  indirectly.      And  all  the  chances  are  that  what  that 

person  advises  in  the  matter  of  a  resort  will  be  what  he'll 

(2) 

do,  regardless  of  what  your  advertisement  may  have  said. 

Doubtless  your  advertisement  in  some  paper  or 

magazine  has  attracted  the  client's  attention.      Then  that 

advertisement  has  been  fairly  successful,  but  it  can't 

follow  a  reader  around  and  keep  him  from  asking  questions; 

and  the  sale  hangs  in  the  balance.      If  his  friend  says  "yes" 

to  that  question,  all  is  well;  if  he  qualifies  his  agreement, 

or  says  "no",  it  may  probably  end  the  matter.  Word-of-mouth 

(3) 

out-talks  the  printed  page. 

Because  word-of-mouth  advertisement  is  so  valuable 

(T)  Cf.  Madden,  Clarence,  L. ,  "The  Hotel  Monthly"  P  P16-17 

(2)  Cf.  Dahl,  J.  0.,  "Selling  Public  Hospitality"  P  P210-214 

(3)  Ibid. 
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it  should  be  carefully  nurtured  at  every  resort  house. 
Every  employee  of  the  hotel  should  be  coached  in  the  art 
of  pointing  out  the  various  niceties  of  the  hotel  service 
to  guests  and  suggest  that  the  guests  tell  their  friends 
to  come  to  the  hotel.      Bell-hops,  clerks,  waitresses, 
every  employee  coming  into  contact  with  guests  should  have 
this  as  a  part  of  their  regular  duty.      Great  care  should 
be  exercised  in  avoiding  such  contacts  from  becoming  ob- 
noxious however.      Whenever  a  guest  is  discovered  to  be 
connected  with  a  large  firm,  from  which  other  guests  might 
be  drawn,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  have  him  take  back 
literature  to  distribute  to  his  friends  in  the  firm. 

-fa.bove  all,  keep  your  guests  happy,  contented, 
and  satisfied.      Make  them  want  to  return  to  your  hotel  the 
following  season  for  their  vacation.      If  you  succeed  in 
getting  them  to  do  this,  there  will  be  little  doubt  of 
their  influencing  their  friends  in  your  interest,  and 
eventually  your  advertising  may  be  confined  to  the  simple 
fact  of  just  keeping  your  name  before  the  public.  Word- 
of-mouth    advertising  will  do  all  the  rest. 

Perhaps  the  next  most  important  advertising 

medium  for  most  hotels  is  direct  mail.      This  is  the  most 

expensive  form  of  advertising,  yet  if  properly  used,  the 

(1) 

most  economical.      It  has  two  impressive  advantages: 
(1)  It  enables  you  to  select  a  definite 

(1)  Cf.  Dahl,  J.  0.,  "Selling  Public  Hospitality"  P  P217-237 
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audience  of  actual  prospects  or  reasonably  good  prospects, 
and  to  reach  them  with  the  particular  message  most  likely 
to  cause  them  to  buy  your  services, 

(2)  It  enables  you  to  reach  the  audience  with 
a  minimum  of  waste  in  effort  and  expense. 

The  first  fundamental  of  good  direct  mail 
is  the  list.      Lists  of  all  kinds,  classified  by  occupations, 
incomes  and  geography,  are  available  from  several  profession- 
al list-building  companies.      If  you  buy  a  prepared  list,  be 
sure  that  you  are  dealing  with  a  reputable  concern  and  that 
the  list  is  actually  what  it  is  represented  to  be.      The  best 
lists,  however,  mey  sometimes  be  obtained  from  your  present 
customers.      Don't  be  afraid  to  ask  your  guests  for  names  of 
friends  and  acquaintances  who  would  be  likely  prospects  for 
your  hotel.      If  properly  approached,  your  guests  will  supply 
you  with  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  excellent  names. 

In  planning  direct  mail,  as  in  all  other 
advertising,  keep  in  mind  the  value  of  repetition.  One 
piece  of  mail  will  seldom  do  the  job  alone,  three  or  even 
six  pieces  may  be  necessary* 

Make  your  letters  read  like  letters  and  not 

like  advertisements.      Visualize  your  audience  as  a  single 

individual  and  write  direct  to  him.      Tell  him  the  things 

you  would  like  to  know  if  you  were  picking  out  a  spot  to 

spend  your  vacation  in.      And  never  forget  to  enclose  some 

literature  containing  pictures,  etc.  of  your  house  and  its 
(1) 

surroundings. 

(1)  Cf.  Dahl,J.  0.,  "Selling  Public  Hospitality"  P  P  217-237 
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kagazines,  as  advertising  media  for  resort  hotels, 
should  be  sparingly  used.      Magazine  space  requires  careful 
end  informed  scrutiny,  diligent  self-study  and  market-study, 
much  searching  of  the  hotel's  sales-possibilities,  before 
ever  a  decision  is  made.      Generally  speaking,  most  resorts 
seem  to  draw  the  majority  of  their  clientele  from  certain 
well-defined  districts.      Because  of  this  only  such  magazines 
as  are  usually  restricted  to  such  districts  would  be  economi- 
cal.     But,  most  magazines  tend  to  be  national  in  scope,  and 

as  few  resorts  cater  to  a  national  clientele  few  resorts  need 

(1) 

bother  much  about  magazine  advertising. 

Probably  the  most  of  the  advertising  dollar  of  the 
average  resort  house  is  expended  for  newspaper  advertisement. 
It  is  reasonably  local,  it  can  be  timed  even  to  the  day,  and 
it  is  generally  not  too  expensive.      Care  must  be  taken  that 
such  advertisements  are  confined  to  papers  which  are  usually 
read  by  the  clientele  desired  or  catered  to,  and  that  your 
advertisement  is  given  a  position  in  which  it  will  not  be 
overlooked.      Remember  that  the  best  advertising  in  a  news- 
paper is  always  an  advertisement  which  carries  news,  one  which 

can  be  easily  seen  and  read,  and  preferably  one  which  carries 

(2) 

a  picture  of  some  kind. 

Any  treatise  on  resort  hotel  advertising  would  be 
very  much  amiss  without  some  reference  to  due  bills.  Many 

(T)  Cf.  Dahl,  J.  0.,  "Selling  Public  Hospitality"  P  P  217-237 
(2)  Ibid. 
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resorts  have  found  it  advisable  or  expedient  to  purchase 
advertising  with  due  bills.      A  due  bill  is  a  written  or 
printed  credit  order  which  entitles  the  holder  to  a  stated 
amount  of  accommodations  at  the  hotel  which  issues  it. 

Most  due  bills  may  be  exchanged  for  room  accommo- 
dations only,  although  some  hotels  also  include  food.  They 
are  seldom  good  for  such  miscellaneous  charges  as  laundry, 
valet,  telephone  charges,  etc. 

Fundamentally,  the  due  bill  transaction  is 
simply  barter.      The  publishing  company  has  advertising 
space  which  the  hotel  needs,  and  the  hotel  has  vacant  rooms 
which  the  publishers  can  use. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  due  bills  are 

things  which  any  far-seeing  manager  will  refrain  from  ever 

coming  in  contact  with.      However,  in  order  that  the  two 

sides  of  this  question  may  be  stated  a  quotation  from  Mr. 

Charles  K.  Swafford,  Lecturer  on  Hotel  Public  Relations  and 

Advertising  at  Cornell  University,  seems  apropos.  Mr. 

Swafford  takes  the  affirmative  side  when  he  writes: 
tt 

There  are  several  excellent  reasons  why  due 
bills  may  profitably  be  used  by  hotels. 

"1.  They  give  the  hotel  an  opportunity  to  use 
advertising  space  which  otherwise  it  could  not  buy. 

"2.  The  hotel  actually  obtains  the  advertising 
space  on  a  bargain  basis. 

"Statistics  show  that  only  about  75  percent  of 
the  face  value  of  the  average  due  bill  is  used  within  the 
time  limit  stipulated.  Figures  also  show  that  the  actual 
cost  to  a  hotel  of  an  occupied  room  compared  to  the  same 
room  unoccupied  is  very  small.  Some  hotels  estimate  that 
this  cost  is  only  15  or  20  cents  a  day.  Yet  the  due  bill 
guest  pays  the  regular  rate,  which  actually  gives  the  hotel 
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three  or  four  dollars  worth  of  advertising.      The  actual 
dollars  and  cents  cost  of  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  due 
bill  advertising,  including  cuts,  drawings,  etc.,  therefore, 
is  usually  50  or  60  dollars. 

"Many  criticisms  have  been  leveled  at  due  bill 
advertising,  but  these  troubles  may  be  avoided  by  observance 
of  the  following  precautions: 

"1.  Place  your  due  bill  advertising  through  a 
recognized,  reputable  agency. 

"2.  Don't  issue  due  bills  when  you  know  the 
publication  is  going  to  sell  them  or  to  publications  which 
are  known  to  have  sold  due  bills  in  the  past. 

"3.  Don't  issue  due  bills  in  an  excessive  amount 
to  any  one  publishing  organization,  that  is  in  an  amount 
larger  than  the  publisher  can  conveniently  use  in  one  year. 

"4.  Handle  the  entire  due  bill  transaction  as 
though  you  were  spending  cash  money.      If  you  wouldn't  be 
willing  to  spend  cash  for  advertising  space  in  the  publi- 
cation, it  probably  isn't  worth  due  bill  advertising  either. 
Check  the  appearance  of  your  advertising  as  though  you  had 
paid  cash  for  if.  (1) 

The  negative  angle  to  this  question  is  ably 

presented  by  Mr.  Clarence  L.  Madden.      Mr.  Madden,  in  the 

October  1934  issue  of  The  Hotel  Monthly,  writes: 

"The  trading  of  due  bills  for  advertising  space 
has  a  long  and  unsavory  history  and,  from  any  high  standard 
of  business  practice,  little  to  recommend  it.      Until  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  left  to  a  class  of  agency  and,  largely,  to 
a  class  of  hotel,  not  notable  for  sound  thinking  on  the  use 
of  advertising  or  of  advertising  expenditures,  and  was 
frowned  upon  by  practically  all  hotels,  publishers  and  agen- 
cies of  the  first  class.      It  was,  to  some  extent,  rehabili- 
tated about  1927  -  was  cleaned  up  and  put  upon  a  higher 
plane  than  it  had  ever  attained  -  by  the  acquisition  of  a 
practitioner  in  high  places  who  divested  it,  in  his  case,  of 
some  of  the  evils  which  had  surrounded  it.      That  ferti- 
lization of  the  weed  gave  it  new  life;  and  it  has  grown  to 
a  point  where,  recently,  the  American  Hotel  Association  has 
felt  impelled  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  set  up  some 
specifications  concerning  the  use  of  exchange  space  by  the 
industry.      Every  hotel  man  should  inform  himself  as  to  the 
Association's  attitude  toward  scrip  transactions,  and  procure 
a  copy  of  the  A.  H.  A.  'model  contract'  which  it  urges  every 
trader  in  the  commodity  to  employ. 


(1)  Swafford,  Charles,  K. ,  "Planning  Profitable  Hotel 
Advertising",  P  P  14  -  15 
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"There  are  three  parties  to  a  due-bill  trans- 
action: the  advertiser,  the  seller  of  space  (generally  a 
publisher),  and  the  agency.      Perhaps  it  can  be  said  without 
a  gross  perversion  of  the  truth  that  none  of  the  three  has  the 
highest  opinion  of  the  practice,  but  each  has  also  his  own 
opinion,  sometimes  diotated  by  his  own  interests. 

"To  the  hotel  man  the  use  of  scrip  has  always 
spelled  just  one  thing:  bargain  rates  on  advertising  space. 
He  figures  that,  at  best,  he  gets  space  for  nothing;  and,  at 
worst,  space  at  a  handsome  discount  from  its  cash  price.  As 
he  usually  refuses  to  accept  scrip  for  anything  but  rooms,  in 
any  case  limiting  the  amount  of  restaurant  charges  which  may 
be  incurred  against  it  and  permitting  no  other  charges  of  any 
nature,  he  figures  that  whenever  he  has  a  room  vacant  and 
unsalable  it  costs  him  nothing  to  put  in  a  scrip-bearing 
occupant,  if  he  can,  and  thus  sell  the  room  at  its  full  price. 
To  such  customers,  once  in  his  house,  he  makes  other  sales 
which  cannot  be  settled  for  with  scrip. 

"He  also  figures  that  issuance  of  scrip  to  a 
publisher  guarantees  him  all  the  business  of  the  members  of 
that  publisher's  organization  who  come  to  this  city,  since  it 
isn't  likely  that  they  will  go  to  a  competitor  and  pay  cash 
when  the  publication  holds  a  quantity  of  what  is  virtually 
money  that  is  good  with  him  only. 

"Further,  he  assumes  that  of  the  scrip  he 
issues  to  a  publisher  something  like  20  percent  to  45  percent 
of  it  will  not  be  presented  during  the  term  of  its  validity, 
and  that  he  will  therefore  have  gotten  that  much  of  the  publi- 
cation's space  at  no  cost  whatever. 

"Against  those  attractions  the  hotel  man  has 
generally  had  to  weigh  the  probability  that  the  publisher  who 
holds  his  scrip,  or  more  of  it  than  he  can  use,  may  sell  it  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  it  in  a  manner  which  will  not  be  to  the 
hotel's  benefit.      The  publisher  may,  for  instance,  sell  or 
give  a  quantity  of  his  credit  with  the  hotel  to  those  who 
would  otherwise  pay  cash  when  they  patronize  it.      That  means 
no  loss  to  the  hotel  man,  of  course,  since  all  that  has 
happened  is  that  he  has  paid  full  price  for  his  advertising 
space;  but  he  counts  it  a  loss  because  it  no  longer  represents 
either  free  space  or  bargain-price  space. 

"The  publisher's  point  of  view  is  divided.  To 
the  average  publisher,  if  there  is  an  "average"  publisher  and 
if  one  dares  hazard  a  guess  as  to  his  opinion,  the  due-bill 
thing  is  an  evil  which  has  been  thrust  upon  him  and  a  practice 
which  he  can,  on  the  whole,  profit  by  if  he  is  shrewd  enough 
end  if  his  space  is  so  hard  to  sell,  against  competitive  space, 
that  he  counts  anything  profitable  that  will  make  a  showing  or 
reduce  the  cash  outlay  in  his  selling  expense.      The  more  he 
uses  scrip  the  more  wary  of  it  he  becomes  and,  probably,  the 
less  he  likes  it.      He  is  apt  to  find  himself  "loaded"  all  the 
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tirae ,  and  it  isn't  the  kind  of  asset  he  prefers  to  have  in  the 
cash-drawer  of  his  safe. 

"There  are  publications  of  the  highest  rank  (in- 
cluding the  very  foremost  of  the  weekly  magazines  and  the 
daily  papers),  and  also  of  all  ranks,  which  won't  touch  a 
transaction  of  this  sort.      There  are,  however,  other  publi- 
cations which  are  of  indisputably  high  standing  and  value 
which  will  make  "a  scrip  deal"  if  the  hotel  offering  it  is 
one  which  they  can  use  with  frequency  and  satisfaction. 

"The  average  first-class  advertising  agency's 
opinion  is  that  the  practice  is  essentially  unsound,  not 
profitable  to  either  advertiser  or  publisher  ( tho  certainly 
profitable  to  the  agency) ,  end  certainly    detrimental  to  adver- 
tising.     Few,  if  any,  agencies  of  the  first  class  are  willing 
to  advise  their  clients  to  employ  it;  few  also,  if  any,  are 
those  who  will  not  use  the  method  at  the  client's  insistence, 
rather  than  lose  the  account. 

"But  the  agency's  profits  on  advertising  placed 
on  the  scrip  basis  are  handsomely  increased  over  normal  profits. 
The  advertiser  takes  on  more  space,  more  publications,  8nd 
larger  space-units  than  he  would  if  he  were  paying  cash, 
multiplying  his  appropriation  perhaps;  and  he  uses  publications 
which  he  wouldn't  even  consider,  probably,  on  a  eash-at-card- 
rates  basis.      He  doesn't  necessarily  go  so  far  as  to  take 
anything  that's  offered,  but  he  usually  approves  'substitutes' 
for  the  publications  he'd  like  to  have;  his  point  of  view  is 
different  from  what  it  would  be  if  he  were  buying  on  a  more 
careful  and  less-biased  basis;  his  judgement  is  weakened. 

"The  agency  benefits  also  from  the  fact  that  on 
due-bill  advertising  the  full  commission  for  the  whole  contract, 
811  the  insertions  of  the  schedule  for  months  ahead,  is  paid  in 
cash  (by  the  publisher)  when  the  contract  is  executed.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  agency' s  remuneration  comes  to  him 
as  the  advertising  appears  and  is  billed,  one  insertion  at  a 
time.      Besides  the  abvious  advantage  of  cash  in  advance,  that 
method  of  payment  disposes  of  any  cancellation  privilege. 

"So  much  for  the  advantages  of  the  scrip  trans- 
action to  all  parties.      Its  worst  evil,  as  one  on  the  side- 
lines see  it,  is  that  it  makes  the  advertiser  less  critical  - 
and  all  the  way  too  uncritical  -  of  what  he  buys,  and  can 
hardly  fail  to  work  against  the  full  profit  he  might  derive 
from  advertising.      When  he  is  buying  space  with  money  that 
he  prints  himself,  he  buys  only,  or  chiefly,  the  kind  of  space 
which  his  privately-printed  money  will  be  accepted  for;  and 
that  isn' t  always  nor  any  too  frequently,  the  space  he  most 
needs,  and  sometimes  isn't  space  he  needs  at  all.      He  is  not 
apt  to  be  or  become  a  successful  advertiser,  nor  will  he  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  gave  advertising  a  trial 
in  his  business".  (1) 


(1)  Madden,  Clarence,  L. ,  "The  Hotel  Monthly"  October, 1934  P  P28-29 


In  summing  up  the  matter  of  due  bills   the  writer 
quotes  a  short  article  published  in  the  November  1934  issue  of 

The  Hotel  Monthly.    This  article  states: 

"Writing  on  the  stationery  of  a  thousand-room  hotel 
in  New  York  City,  a  guest  of  that  house  says  'If  you  have  a 
due  bill  on  any  New  York  hotel  and  wish  to  sell  same,  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  you  at  address  below,  because  I  wish  to  move 
to  another  hotel  soon'. 

"In  spite  of  the  attempts  to  control  due  bill  adver- 
tising, in  spite  of  the  regulations  recommended  by  the  American 
Hotel  Association  and  the  agreements  entered  into  by  various 
local  hotel  associations,  the  practice  of  trafficking  in  due 
bills  still  continues.     It  is  doubtful  if  it  will  ever  be 
controlled  until  such  time  as  hotels  recognize  that  goods  or 
services  bought  and  paid  for  with  cash  are  the  only  ones  that 
really  offer  value  received".  (1) 

Increasing  Local  Business. 

Because  people  in  the  vicinity  of  resort  hotels 

seldom  patronize  such  a  place  it  has  become  customary  to  ignore 

them  as  business  possibilities. 

Such  an  attitude  is  wrong  and  the  manager  who  makes 
a  special  effort  to  interest  his  neighbors  will  usually  be  more 
than  recompensed  for  his  endeavors.    Naturally  little  can  be 
expected  from  such  a  group  in  the  way  of  room  rent.    But,  many 
of  them  will  have  friends  and  acquaintances  in  distant  places, 
and  if  such  people  can  be  interested  in  your  hotel  they  may 
interest  their  friends  to  the  extent  of  getting  them  to  come 
and  stop  at  your  hotel. 

Doubtless,  there  are  also  various  types  of  business 
houses  in  close  proximity  to  your  resort.      If  so,  these  con- 
cerns frequently  entertain  salesmen,  customers,  or  business 
colleagues.    Consequently  such  business  houses  are  frequently 
in  a  position  to  send  the  resort  a  substantial  amount  of  business. 


(1)   "The  Hotel  Monthly"  November,  1934  F  10 
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By  far  the  greatest  possibility  for  "cashing  in" 
on  local  business  is  through  the  dining  room.      More  and 
more  is  it  becoming  customary  for  families  of  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  to  dine  out  either  once  or  twice  a  week,  es- 
pecially during  the  summer  season.      Why  let  this  ever  in- 
creasing group  pass  your  hotel  Sunday  after  Sunday  and  spend 
their  money  at  some  roadside  stand  or  mediocre  restaurant? 

Invariably  local  people  have  the  impression  that 
hotels  are  plaoes  where  exhorbitant  prices  are  charged  for 
meals,  and  because  of  this  erroneous  belief  seldom  ever  take 
time  to  inquire  about  the  situation.      Now,  an  ordinary 
individual  would  rather  dine  in  a  pleasant  hotel  dining  room 
than  sit  up  to  a  bench  at  a  roadside  stand.      Thus  all  the 
hotel  should  have  to  do  is  to  point  out  to  these  people  the 
fallacy  of  their  views;  show  them  how  they  are  usually 
paying  more  for  inferior  food  and  service  at  these  cheap 
eating  establishments  than  they  would  be  by  ordering  a  regu- 
lar Table  D'Hote  dinner  at  a  first  class  resort  hotel. 

Interesting  local  people  can  be  accomplished 
easily  and  inexpensively  either  by  advertisements  in  local 
papers  or  by  mailing  special  circulars  to  certain  groups. 
At  the  same  time,  the  up-to-date  resort  will  not  overlook 
the  enormous  possibilities  of  their  bar  or  cocktail  room. 
Many  local  people  like  a  cocktail,  but  are  too  sensitive 
to  local  feeling  to  be  seen  entering  a  liquor  establishment 
of  any  kind  in  the  village  in  which  they  reside.      Just  a 
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few  words  pointing  out  the  privacy  and  service  available 
at  your  house  for  small  cocktail  parties  may  well  serve  as 
a  substantial  business  builder  for  your  newest  and  latest 
profit-making  department. 
Summary. 

In  summing  up  the  matter  of  sales  promotion 

it  may  well  be  said  that  the  results  of  advertising  and 

(1) 

promotion  usually  come  from: 

1.  The  pleased  patron. 

2.  General  repute  and  published  report. 

3.  Personal  correspondence  and  personal 
salesmanship. 

4.  Paid  space  and  other  printed  publication. 

Needless  to  say,  resort  houses  advertising 
excellent  service,  recreational  advantages,  and  pleasing 
cuisine  should  live  up  to  their  printed  promises  in  every  way; 
else  they  will  soon  find  that  their  advertising  will  act  as 
a  boomerang,  and  react  to  their  disadvantage  rather  than  to 
their  advantage. 

Truth  in  advertising,  the  attitude  that  the 
customer  is  always  right,  and  the  earnest  desire  to  make  the 
guest  at  home  are  all  business-building  ideas  which  cannot 
be  overlooked. 

A  hotel  may  make  profitable  use  of  advertising 
if,  and  only  if,  the  hotel  man  who  plans  and  administers  the 
activity  knows  what  he  is  doing,  and  why. 

(1)  Cf.  Boomer,  Lucius,  M.,  "Hotel  Management"  P  P  319-320 
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Operating  Problems 

No  one  will  disagree  with  the  statement  that 
resort  hotel  operation  is  difficult  and  very  much  of  a 
gamble.      Certainly  it  is  becoming  more  difficult  each 
year  to  make  a  full  year's  profit  out  of  a  two  or  three 
months'   season.      Operating  problems,  therefore,  must  be 
closely  studied. 

Once  the  house  is  open  the  manager's    cares  and 
troubles  begin.        It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the 
many  exigencies  that  can  and  do  arise;  it  would  be  still 
further  impossible  to  list  the  problems  that  all  managers 
must  face;      if  we  only  touch  on  the  more  general  types 
that  seem  to  be  common  in  all  resorts  we  will  have  done  a 
great  deal  in  a  paper  of  this  sort. 

The  types  and  enormity  of  a  resort's  problem 
will  vary  as  the  size  and  type  of  the  house.  Although 
many  such  problems  can  be  foreseen  and  looked  after  in 
advance,  there  are  many  others  which  will  arise  spontane- 
ously and  which  shall  require  immediate  solution.      As  to 
the  latter  type,  experience  and  common  sense  are  the  two 
best  tools  known  to  the  writer  as  aids  to  solution. 

Previous  mistakes,  past  errors,  acquaintance 
with  guests'  likes  and  dislikes,  and  fair  and  impartial 
dealing  with  employees  all  tend  to  minimize  operating 
problems.      However,  as  even  the  most  perfect  of  machines 
sometimes  do  not  function  properly    what    can  one  expect 
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of  a  business,  so  dependent  on  human  characteristics,  as  the 

hotel  industryl 

Economies. 

Every  economy  in  operation  is  necessary  for  a 
summer  resort  hotel  to  maintain  its  financial  standing  and  to 
finish  the  season  with  a  profit. 

Insofar  as  possible,  every  resort  should  be  a 
self-contained  unit.      By  this  we  mean  it  should  bake  its  own 
bread  and  pastries,  operate  its  own  garage,  house  its  own 
help,  conduct  its  own  golf  course,  operate  its  own  bath  house, 
and  generally  plan  on  depending  on  outside  services  as  little 
as  possible. 

It  should  buy  its  vegetables  under  contract 
from  some  well  known  purveyor,  and  it  should  try  and  get  most 
of  its  meat  from  the  same  concern  throughout  the  season. 

Purchases  should  be  concentrated  as  much  as 
possible  in  order  to  command  the  largest  discounts  and  best 
prices.      A  careful  cost-accounting  system  should  be  maintain- 
ed to  assure  genuine  economies  and  not  "penny-wise,  pound- 
foolish"  buying. 

Food  control,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  assist 

the  manager  in  obtaining  the  highest  possible  gross  profit  on 

food  sales  consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  management  as  to 

quality  and  size  of  portions,  is  one  of  the  most  important 

(1) 

elements  which  must  be  considered  in  economic  operations. 
(1)  Cf.  Horwath-Toth,  "Hotel  Accounting"  Chap.  6 
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The  Importance  of  obtaining  a  fair  profit  on 

food  was  not  generally  realized  until  the  hotel  bar  rooms 

were  eliminated  during  the  prohibition  experiment.      Up  to 

that  time  many  managers  and  proprietors  regarded  the  sale 

of  food  as  a  necessary  but  evil  companion  of  the  profitable 

bar  sales.      When  the  bar  profits  disappeared,  the  same 

proprietors  and  managers  gradually  turned  to  those  "dreamers" 

and^theorists"  who  have  been  insisting  for  years  that  fair 

profits  can  be  realized  on  food  sales,  with  the  aid  of  an 

(1) 

adequate  system  of  food  control* 

Economic  food  control  is  directly  associated 
with  the  peculiar  production  and  selling  methods  of  the 
restaurant.      The  kitchen  may  be  regarded  as  a  manufacturing 
plant  which  turns  out  a  great  variety  of  products,  many  of 
them  ordered,  manufactured,  consumed,  and  paid  for  -  all 
within  an  hour.      It  prepares,  also,  finished  products  for 
sale  in  the  form  of  ready  dishes.      It  buys  many  kinds  of 
merchandise  for  sale  in  the  same  form,  such  as  fruit,  cheese, 
and  dry  cereals.      It  deals  in  highly  perishable  goods,  and 
over  production  may  mean  a  substantial  loss. 

In  addition  to  the  prevention  of  over  product- 
ion, the  making  of  the  menu  offers  a  still  greater  possibility 
for  economy*      One  peculiarity  of  the  restaurant  business 
is  that  the  cost  of  various  goods  has  no  uniform  relation  to 
selling  prices.      The  cost  of  a  dish  selling  for  one  dollar 

(1)  Cf.  Horwath-TotbV'Hotel  Accounting"    Chap.  6 
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may  be  seventy  cents  and  the  cost  of  some  other  dish  selling 

at  the  same  price  may  be  twenty  cents.      Food  prices  in 

restaurants  have  been  firmly  established  in  years  when  no  one 

thought  of  cost.      Thus  the  general  scheme  of  pricing  the 

menu  is  practically  the  same  in  all  hotels  of  the  same  type , 

and  except  in  the  case  of  some  highly  seasonable  dishes, 

prices  remain  the  same  regardless  of  the  fluctuations  in 

cost.      The  guest,  as  a  rule,  pays  the  same  price  in  the  same 

dining  room  for  a  turkey  dinner  when  turkey  cost  thirty  cents 

a  pound  and  when  a  pound  of  the  same  quality  cost  sixty  cents. 

A  bill  of  fare  so  priced  as  to  afford  a  uniform  margin  of 

gross  profit  on  all  dishes  would  appear  ridiculous  to  the 

public  and  it  would  probably  ruin  any  restaurant  in  a  short 

tirre*      Consequently,  selling  prices  remain  as  they  have  been 

established  by  custom  and  the  hotel  operator  must  so  direct 

his  restaurant  that  he  not  only  obtains  a  gross  profit  on 

each  commodity  commensurate  with  its  selling  price,  but  also 

sells  a  large  enough  quantity  of  the  highly  profitable  dishes 

to  afford  a  fair  profit  on  his  dining  room  operation  as  a 
ID 

whole • 

In  conjunction  with  food,  another  department,  in 
which  careful  supervision,  should  result  in  savings  is  the 
kitchen.      Of  course,  every  resort  hotel  operator  should  in- 
sist on  the  best  possible  food  as  good  food  is  certainly  one 

(1)  Cf.  Horwath-Toth,  "Hotel  Accounting"  Chap  6 
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of  the  prime  requisites  for  a  successful  resort.  But, 

most  chefs,  cooks,  bakers,  etc.,  although  they  may  be 

excellent  preparers  of  food,  quite  frequently  are  not  at 

all  interested  in  the  cost  of  preparation.      They  waste 

food , invar iably  waste  fuel,  light,  cook  too  much  of  one 

kind  of  food  or  cook  it  at  the  wrong  time,  and  have  an 

ever  present  tendency  to  use  the  latest  food  arriving, 

while  food  which  has  been  on  hand  deteriorates  in  the  ice 

box.      Remember  that  heat,  light,  fuel,  water,  kitchen 

equipment,  and  waste  food  add  much  to  overhead  expense  and 

need  constant  supervision  to  insure  economic  operation. 

Breakage  probably  leads  all  other  reduceable 

expense  items  in  the  hotel's  overhead*      During  the  year 

1923  china  and  glass  breakage  cost  the  Detroit  Statler 

(1) 

|35,000,  an  average  of  $35  a  year  per  room.  Numerous 

resort  houses,  hospitals,  and  institutions  have  a  hundred- 

per-cent  replacement  each  year.      These  are  staggering 

figureso      But  the  fact  still  remains  that  little  is  being 

done  to  prevent  breakage* 

Usually  breakage  is  due  to  rough  or  careless 

handling,  cheap  or  defective  ware,  or  accidents  (guest  or 

(2) 

employees).      Generally  this  breakage  takes  place  while: 

nl.  Barrels  and  crates  are  being  opened. 
2.  Dishes  and  glasses  are  being  placed  on  shelves. 


(1)  Dahl,  J.  0.  "Kitchen  Management"  P  151 

(2)  Ibid.  P  152 
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3.  They  are  being  transported  about  the 
kitchen,  storerooms  or  to  end  from  room  service. 

4.  They  are  staoked  on  trays. 

5.  Removal  to  dish-washer. 

6.  Dishes  are  removed  from  trays  to  sorting 

table • 

7.  Being  scraped. 

8.  They  are  put  through  the  washer. 
9*  Being  dried  and  stacked. 

10,  They  are  transported  to  the  shelves'*. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  steps  should 
be  taken  to  reduce  this  tremendous  expense  in  any  resort  but 
generally  breakage  can  be  decreased  by  purchasing  better  china 
and  glasses,  by  reducing  physical  hazards,  and  by  education. 

To  be  more  specific,  physical  hazards  might 

include  slippery  floors,  small  or  poorly  constructed  trays, 

inefficient  layout,  especially  of  entrance  and  exit  doors, 

shelves  that  are  too  high  or  too  low,  hard  surface  of  tables 

or  shelves,  lack  of  storage  space,  layout  of  sorting  tables, 

end  low  faucets  (where  dishes  are  washed  by  hand).      And  most 

of  the  above  mentioned  hazards  can  be  corrected  without  much 

(1) 

cost  or  effort. 

Although  education  reduced  breakage  forty  per- 
cent in  one  large  city  hotel  known  to  the  writer,  it  is  not 
so  effective  in  a  resort  because  of  the  shortness  of  the 
season.      By  education  is  meant  instructions  as  to  proper 
stacking,  proper  storage,  and  posters  properly  written  and 
displayed. 


(1)  Cf.  Dahl,  J.  0.  "Kitchen  Management"  P  154 
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A  hotel  cannot  run  without  profit,  and  if 
every  department  wasted  as  much  money  as  the  dish-washing 
department  in  the  average  hotel,  in  unnecessary  breakage, 
profits  would  be  pretty  small. 

Graft  and  corruption  are  two  additional  or 

twin  evils  that  take  their  share  of  just  profits.  Wherever 

money  or  merchandise  is  being  handled  by  human  beings,  there 

is  certain  to  be  dishonesty.      It  is  false  economy  for  a 

resort  manager  to  hire  a  steward  or  a  purchasing  agent  and 

then  not  check  him  very,  very  closely.      Graft  can  be  re- 

(1) 

duced,  and  possibly  prevented  by: 

1.  Purchasing  standard  merchandise  and 
equipment  of  a  specific  quality* 

2.  Installation  of  an  efficient  food-cost 
accounting  system, 

3.  Checking  all  incoming  goods  for  quality, 
price,  amount,  and  as  to  specifications. 

Waste  is  still  another  item  that  can  be 
economized.      Some  waste  is  justified.      Where  speed  is  one  of 
the  most  important  factors,  it  is  often  more  economical  to 
waste  a  little  than  to  take  time  and  effort  to  plug  the  leak. 
It  is  each  manager's  problem  to  work  out  his  own  solution. 

The  most  important  waste  item  is  time.  It 
cannot  be  redeemed  and  it  has  no  secondary  uses.      It  is  gone 
forever.      To  prevent  this  loss  you  need  an  analysis  of  every 
position  and  its  relationship  to  others. 

Next  comes  the  waste  in  cooking  and  serving  food. 

(1)  Cf.  Dahl,  J.  0.  "Kitchen  Management"  P  155 
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Here  standardization  becomes  neoessary  -  standardized  recipes 
end  standardized  portions, 

(1) 

Other  losses  due  to  waste  are: 

1.  Spoilage  due  to  improper  refrigeration. 

2.  Spoilage  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  regarding 
the  use  of  leftovers. 

3.  Preparing  too  much  food, 

4.  Using  too  much  material  in  cleaning, 

5.  Leaky  faucets(  water , milk, cream, coffee ) , 
lights  left  burning;  gas  or  electricity  not  turned  off  after 
ranges  and  equipment  have  been  used;  suction  fans  left  on; 
too  much  ice  used;  too  much  water  used  for  washing  and 
cleaning;  and  steam  left  on. 

Garbage  cans  should  not  be  over  looked.  Nothing 
should  be  burned  or  taken  out  until  it  has  been  raked  over 
carefully.      Much  silver  will  be  recovered  in  this  way. 

Stealing  is  a  popular  and  profitable  pastime  for 
many  hotel  employees.      Many  cooks  keep  their  friends  supplied 
with  choice  meats  from  the  hotel  kitchen.      Waiters  furnish 
their  homes  with  hotel  silver,  and  other  employees  will  take 
anything  that  can  be  carried  out.      The  management  pays  and 
pays  and  pays.      Although  the  average  resort  house  cannot 
always  afford  to  keep  a  watchman  at  the  back  door,  many  of 
them  can  arrange  employee  exits  located  where  people  can  be 
watched  more  carefully  than  at  present. 

As  a  final  economic  suggestion,  that  great 
American  vice,  neglect,  must  be  eliminated.      As  a  result  of 
neglect,  equipment  does  not  wear  out;  it  rusts  or  deteriorates 
to  the  point  of  uselessness. 


(1)  Cf,  Dahl,  J.  0.  "Kitchen  Management"  P  174 
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The  writer  believes  that  a  department  of  mainte- 
nance might  be  practical  in  any  resort  hotel  having  fifty 
or  more  rooms  or  whose  kitchens  prepare  four  hundred  or  more 
meals  a  day. 

This  department  might  include  dishwashing,  silver- 
washing,  and  pot-washing  functions.      It  might  have  com- 
plete charge  of  sanitation  in  kitchens,  storerooms,  bakery, 
butcher  shop,  lavatories, and  all  working  quarters.  In 
detail  the  duties  of  this  department  might  consist  of: 

1.  The  cleaning  of  all  machines,  equipment,  floors, 
walls,  ceilings,  windows,  etc* 

2.  The  oiling  of  all  machines. 

5.  The  polishing  of  all  brass  and  nickel. 

4.  The  extermination  of  all  insects. 

5.  The  care  of  all  plumbing  and  heating. 

6.  The  care  of  all  outside  physical  properties. 

Such  a  department  need  not  be  too  large.      For  the 
average  resort  one  engineer,  who  is  also  a  plumber,  and  one 
carpenter,  who  is  also  a  painter,  should  suffice.  Equipment 
can  be  made  to  last  twice  as  long  if  it  is  given  the  at- 
tention requested  by  the  manufacturers.      The  few  resorts 
that  have  already  worked  out  a  plan  for  proper  maintenance 
seem  to  feel  that  it  has  been  an  economical  move.      They  agree 
that  such  efforts  decrease  costs,  increase  efficiency,  and 

prevent  dangerous,  costly,  and  annoying  breakdowns  in 
(1) 

service. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  departments  in  any 
resort  in  which  minute  and  careful  supervision  should  result 

(1)  Cf.  "Hotel  Management"  November  1934  P  371 
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in  saving.      Although  planned  watchfulness  may  entail  a 
great  deal  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  hotel  operator,  it 
will  pay  in  the  end  and  can  only  result  in  increased 
profits  end  improved  service. 
Problems  Of  The  Kitchen. 

The  "back  of  the  house"  is  a  business  and  a  big 
business,  so  big,  in  fact,  that  few  people  have  any  conception 
of  its  magnitude.      The  business  of  purchasing  foods  and 
equipment,  planning  kitchens,  and  storerooms,  making  the  menu, 
and  preparing  delicious  food  to  be  sold  at  a  profit  should 
be  on  a  scientific  basis  in  any  average  resort  house. 

The  satisfaction  of  patrons  with  their  food 

traces  back  every  time  to  the  man  and  woman  working  in  the 

kitchen  and  storerooms.      Ignorance  or  skill,  cleanliness  or 

carlessness,  indifference  or  helpfulness  -  they  all  show  up 

in  the  food.      The  very  same  things  and  one  other  -  economy 

or  wastefulness  -  show  up  in  profit  or  loss  to  the  hotel. 

Every  single  worker  shifts  the  balance  to  one  side  or  the 

other  side  -  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  of  the  guest, 

gaining  or  losing  business.      Every  worker,  therefore, 

becomes  responsible  for  keeping  his  work,  however  small  or 

seemingly  unimportant,  up  to  standard,  and  no  effort  should 

be  beneath  the  notice  and  appreciation  of  an  alert  manager » 

In  other  words,  control  of  the  human  element  in  the  kitchen 

(1) 

means  control  of  the  big  problem  in  kitchen  management. 


(1)  Cf,  "United  Hotels  Of  America" , "Working  Manual"  P  5 
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While  the  restaurant  is  the  selling  department, 
the  kitchen  is  the  production  department.      The  chef  is  the 
connecting  link  between  the  two,  as  well  as  being  the 
production  manager.      Continued  study  by  the  restaurant 
manager  or  heedwaiter  and  the  chef  in  diagnosing  the  public 
taste  and  their  utmost  cooperation  are  essential. 

If  finding  out  what  people  want  to  eat  is  funda- 
mental to  restaurant  management,  equally  fundamental  in 
kitchen  management  is  a  willingness,  and  even  an  eagerness, 
to  produce  at  a  profit  to  the  department  the  food  the 
public  will  buy.      For  such  an  attitude  the  manager  is 
dependent  upon  the  chef,  who  must  organize,  instruct,  and 

supervise  his  staff  so  that  the  food  business  becomes  a 

(1) 

dependable  source  of  profit. 

The  size  and  meke-up  of  the  staff  are  dependent 
on  the  volume  of  business  end  physical  layout  of  the 
kitchen.      Careful  study  will  eliminate  duplication  of  work 
and  waste  of  unnecessary  motions,  which  increases  the  pay- 
roll, and  at  the  same  time  increases  employees*  meals,  wear 
and  tear,  and  supervision* 

Materials  are  requisitioned  and  distributed 
according  to  anticipated  demand  or  guaranteed  reservation 
of  functions.      Requisitions  made  out  by  sub-department 
heads  should  be  scrutinized  and  signed  by  the  chef.  Requi- 
sitions should  be  made  out  according  to  instructions,  not 
(1)  Cf.  "United  Hotels  Of  America,"  Working  Manual"  P8 


( 
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guesswork.      A  close  observation  of  records  of  the  previous 

(1) 

season  may  be  a  guide  in  making  out  quantity  requisitions. 

The  chef's  office  should  take  care  of  make-up 
of  menus,  kitchen  department  pay-roll,  market  list,  cost 
finding,  and  all  records  necessary  for  future  reference. 

Menus  should  be  made  according  to  market  con- 
ditions, merchandise  on  hand  (left  overs,  by-products)* 
With  the  menu,  should  go  an  explanation  for  the  dining  room, 
describing  the  composition  of  certain  dishes  which  may  not 
be  familiar  to  the  guest. 

The  market  list  is  made  up  daily  according  to 
requirements,  and  sent  to  the  department  responsible  for 
purchasing.      It  is  also  a  record  of  merchandise  on  hand, 
enabling  the  chef  to  make  up  his  requirements. 

Cost-finding  is  essential  to  determine  sales 
price,  and  its  coming  into  business  practice  should  be  en- 
couraged.     It  is  the  chef's  duty  to  find  out  what  his 
dishes  cost  to  produce.      An  efficient  chef  is  always  inter- 
ested in  knowing  the  cost. 

To  know  how  to  plan,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
records  showing  past  demand  for  dishes  and  number  of  portions 
sold;  also,  in  order  to  estimate  future  supplies  needed  and 
make  out  requisitions.      Records  of  food  percentages  of 
individual  items  in  relation  of  cost  to  revenue  are  neces- 
sary.     In  time,  such  records  will  suggest  a  closer 

(1)  Cf.  United  Hotels  of  America,  "Working  Manual"  P  10 
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supervision  of  the  preparstion  end  sale  of    certain  items 

which  have  shown  too  high  percentage  of  cost.    A  scrap-book 

of  menus  may  be  used  as  a  reference  file  to  avoid  repetition 

(1) 

of  dishes,  and  should  be  of  help  in  creating  variety. 

In  certain  states  the  law  requires  food  handlers 
to  have  periodic  medical  examination  and  a  certificate  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Health.      Even  in  states  where  such  laws  are 
not  in  effect,  the  management  should  require  periodic  medi- 
cal examination  and  certification  by  the  local  doctors. 
Cooperation  between  chef,  local  doctors,  and  employees 
should  be  relied  upon  to  keep  the  standards  in  your  resort, 
as  high  as  in  the  states  having  a  legal  requirement* 

The  chef  should  be  very  careful  to  engage  the 
services  of  food  handlers  who  are  apparently  in  good  health; 
if  later  they  show  any  signs  of  disease,  he  should  send 
them  to  the  local  doctor  for  medical  examination.      In  the 
case  of  employees  injured  while  engaged  in  their  work,  all 
should  be  treated  at  once  to  prevent  infection.      For  that 
reason,  a  first  aid  kit  is  a  part  of  every  kitchen  equipment. 
If  the  injury  is  apparently  more  than  a  superficial  one, 
the  employee  should  receive  medical  aid  at  once,  to  prevent 
aggravation  of  the  trouble  end  possible  infection  of  the 
food  handled. 

Employees  must  be  taught  if  necessary  how  to  keep 
their  persons  clean  and  how  to  keep  their  working  materials, 

(l)Cf.  Horwath-Toth,  "  Hotel  Accounting"  Chap.  6 
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tools,  and  equipment  clean.      They  need  also  to  be  taught 

the  necessity  of  reporting  to  the  management  any  violation 

(1) 

of  the  prescribed  standard  of  sanitation  and  hygiene. 

All  food  should  be  handled  with  care,  and 

with  such  tools  as  designated,  in  order  to  reduce  the 

actual  contact  of  the  hands.      Clean  tools  should  be  used 

(2) 

for  each  item  of  food  handled. 

Smoking  in  the  working  departments  should  be 
forbidden,  and  the  rule  should  be  strictly  enforced.  Ex- 
pectorating on  floors  is  not  only  distasteful,  but  unsani- 
tary, and  also  should  be  forbidden. 

No  animals ,  such  as  dogs  or  cats,  should  be 
allowed  where  food  is  handled  and  prepared. 

Each  employee  should  be  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  clean  hands  and  finger-nails,  and  hair  net 
or  head  covering  when  handling  food.      Glean  uniforms  are 
also  a  necessity. 

All  departmental  equipment,  utensils,  etc. 
should  be  scalded  when  beginning  operations  each  morning. 
Working  departments  should  be  cleaned  during  the  day  as 
necessity  arises,  and  should  be  in  such  condition  at  all 
times  that  visitors  can  be  invited. 

All  shelves,  drawers,  cabinets,  closets,  and 

(1)  Cf.  United  Hotels  of  America,  "Working  Manual"  P  13 

(2)  Ibid.  P  14 
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corners  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  at  frequent  intervals. 
Only  cleaning  materials  not  injurious  to  food 
should  be  used  in  cleaning  and  scouring.      Periodical  exami- 
nation of  copper  utensils  should  be  made  to  detect  exposed 
copper,  which  may  be  the  cause  of  formation  of  poisonous 
substances.      Only  food  containers  of  such  kind  as  not  to  be 
injurious  to  contents  should  be  used.      Canned  foods  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  open  original  container,  but 
must  be  transferred  to  a  covered  crockery  or  glass  container 
for  storage  purposes.      All  tools  coming  in  contact  with 
acids  should  be  removed,  and  cleaned  immediately  after  use. 

Food  stored  in  ice  boxes  should  be  inspected 
daily  to  prevent  spoilage.      Ice  boxes  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  once  a  week;  all  shelves,  doors  and  walls  scrubbed, 
and  drains  kept  clear.      Refrigerating  coils  should  be  kept 
free  of  frost  accumulation.      Each  ice  box  should  contain 
only  those  foods  for  which  it  is  designated.      All  other 
food  storage  places,  such  as  vegetable  racks,  bins  and 
shelves,  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  once  a  week*  Certain 
other  precautions  are  incident  to  the  care  of  ice  boxes; 
door  hinges  should  be  kept  well  oiled,  and  locks  in  order; 

the  range  of  allowable  temperatures  should  be  painted  on  the 

(1) 

outside  of  ice  box  doors,  and  thermometers  installed  inside. 

Rats,  mice,  roaches,  ants,  flies,  and  mosquitoes 

(1)  Cf.  Dahl,  J.  0.,  "Kitchen  Management"  P  249 
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are  germ  carriers,  end  effective  measures  should  be  used 

to  control  these  nuisances.      As  flies  and  mosquitoes 

breed  in  stagnant  water,  water  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
(1) 

in  pools. 

Garbage  and  other  waste  should  be  removed  from 
the  working  departments  in  time  to  prevent  unpleasant  and 
unsanitary  odors. 

Cracks  which  might  become  hiding  places  for 
vermin  should  be  sealed  with  suitable  material. 

It  is  evident,  even  to  the  layman,  that  kitchen 
control  end  sanitation  are  essential  to  the  well  being  of 
any  hotel.      The  resort  hotel,  in  particular,  must  be 
especially  watchful  of  all  these  details  because  of  the 
tremendous  importance  of  clean,  wholesome,  and  appetizing 
food  as  a  means  of  "repeat"  business. 

It  matters  not  who  may  be  in  direct  charge  of 
the  kitchen;  whether  it  be  a  chef  or  a  steward  or  a  combi- 
nation of  both;  the  manager  can  and  must  spend  a  great  deal 
of  his  time  in  seeing  that  they  live  up  to  all  rules  and 
regulations  laid  down  for  the  correct  operation  of  the 
kitchen. 
Protection. 

Everyone  of  the  little  peculiarities  in  the 
routine  of  hotels  is  utilized  by  the  fraternity  that  prey 
upon  the  industry  and  the  people  who  patronize  it.  Not 

(1)  Cf.  Dahl,  J.  0.,  "Kitchen  Management"  P  250 
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only  must  the  resort  operator  protect  himself  and  his 
property;  he  must  also  protect  his  guest. 

While  the  hotel  industry  employs  a  fairly  high 
type  of  employee,  it  would  seem  that  the  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  organize  the  help,  to  call  upon  their  loyalty  to  their 
organization,  to  bring  the  entire  force  of  every  department 
into  one  secret-service  agency.      An  intelligent  chamber- 
maid, for  instance,  will  not  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to 

size  up  a  guest  on  her  floor  and  to  give  to  the  manager  a 

(1) 

rather  definite  picture  of  his  or  her  standing. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  room  clerk,  with  the 
help  of  the  bell  boys,  could  size  up  their  guests  rather 
accurately.      The  clerk  looked  over  the  outward  appearance 
of  the  registering  guest  and  his  baggage,  and  the  bell  boy 
gave  very  definite  signals  to  the  clerk  as  to  the  weight  and 
general  feel  of  the  contents  of  the  bag,      A  full  bag,  filled 
with  clothes,  has  a  definite  heft  to  it  that  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated by  telephone  books,  or  bricks,  and  the  well- trained 
bell  boy  knew  and  still  knows  the  feel  of  a  regular  bag. 
However,  the  "crook"  of  today  also  knows  the  feel  of  a  real 
bag  and  he  packs  his  luggage  in  as  regular  manner  as  the 
finest  guest.      He  carries  expensive  bags  -  bags  that  make 

an  impression  -  never  too  new  and  never  too  shabby,  but 

(2) 

always  prosperous  looking. 


(1)  Cf.  "Hotel  Management"  October  1934  P  278 

(2)  Ibid.  P  279 
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There  are  few  "crooks"  that  can  withstand  close 
scrutiny  without  showing  some  signs  of  not  being  honest. 
This  is  what  the  room  clerk  and  the  cashier  have  to  be 
educated  to.      It  is  a  form  of  psychology,  if  we  are  to 
give  it  its  correct  name.      For  instance,  if  when  a  check 
is  presented  by  a  man  unknown  to  the  hotel,  the  cashier 
called  the  house  officer  and  requested  him  to  take  it  into 
the  manager's  office  for  approval,  this  would  have  no  effect 
on  the  legitimate  guest  who  would  realize  the  necessity  of 
keeping  a  strict  control  over  the  cashing  checks.  However, 
the  "crook"  would  be  very  annoyed,  for  every  hand  through 
which  his  checks  pass  mean  one  more  person  who  may  learn 

(1) 

that  the  check  is  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  nice  paper* 

If  the  room  clerk  is  even  suspicious,  in  the 

slightest  degree,  it  would  be  wise,  very  wise,  to  keep  the 

"guest"  waiting  a  while  before  cashing  the  check.  Naturally, 

the  "crook"  worries  about  "Why  the  delay?",  "What  are  they 

up  to?",  etc,  and  these  thoughts  are  more  often  than  not 

mirrored  on  his  face  if  the  room  clerk  or  cashier  is  keen 
12) 

enough  to  see. 

The  switchboard  operator  is  also  a  valuable 
part  of  your  internal  secret-service  organization.  Not 
that  she  should  listen  in  to  calls  -  we  know  that's  a 

(1)  Gf .  "Hotel  Management"  October  1934  P279 

(2)  Ibid.  P  279 
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violation  of  the  law  -  but  she  knows  the  places  that  a 

legitimate  guest  would  be  likely  to  call. 

Everybody  in  the  hotel  should  feel  part  of 

the  service  because  the  big  point  that  should  be  stressed 

is  the  fact  that  a  "crook"  does  find  it  difficult  to  keep 

face  at  all  times.      He  is  likely  at  any  time  to  let  down, 

and  there  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  hotel's  employees 

around  when  he  does.      If  the  employee  keeps  his  eyes  open 

end  his  mind  alert  -  there,  at  that  moment,  another  "crook" 

(1) 

will  no  longer  be  free  to  molest  and  cheat  hotels. 

Fire  is  another  danger  against  which  the  house 
and  its  guests  must  be  guarded.      In  most  resorts  too  much 
thought  and  carefulness  are  not  likely  to  be  given  to  organ- 
ization and  drill  of  fire  crews,  inspection  of  building  and 
machinery  to  eliminate  hazards,  and  inspection  of  fire 
apparatus.      In  the  rush  of  business  it  is  easy  to  overlook 
these  important  matters  unless  constant  watchfulness  is 
maintained.      To  avoid  such  a  condition,  managers  and  their 

assistants  should  organize  a  fire  crew  before  guests  begin 

(2) 

to  arrive,  at  the  start  of  the  season. 

In  particular,  most  resorts,  being  located  a 
great  distance  from  fire  houses  and  all  too  frequently  lack- 
ing town  or  city  water  systems,  usually  present  more  fire 


(1)  Cf.  "Hotel  Management",  October  1934  P279 

(2)  United  Hotels  of  America,  "Working  Manual"  P  4 
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hazards  than  do  hotels  of  other  classes.      Every  resort 
should  have  its  own  fire  fighting  equipment,  in  charge  of 
the  chief  engineer;  its  employees  should  all  be  instructed 
as  to  their  duty  in  case  a  fire  should  start;  its  fire 
extinguishers  and  other  protective  devises  should  be  in- 
spected each  week  by  the  nearest  fire  department;  and  it 
should  be  sure  that  all  state  and  insurance  regulations  are 
complied  with. 

The  night  watchman,  especially,  should  be 
selected  and  carefully  trained  in  all  resort  hotels.  He 
should  be  extremely  vigilant  in  his  inspections  to  detect: 

1.  Fire. 

2.  Any  condition  such  as  unlocked  doors, 
corridor  windows,  and  entrances  to  fire  escapes,  which 
might  in  any  way  imperil  the  safety  of  guests,  the  hotel, 
or  the  property  of  either. 

3.  Any  unauthorized  person  in  the  hotel. 

4.  Any  rooms  undergoing  repairs  or  alterations 
and  condition  left  by  workmen  in  a  manner  which  might  be 
hazardous  or  cause  a  fire. 

Every  manager  must  also  be  familiar  with  his 

legal  rights  in  the  matter  of  admitting  and  excluding  hotel 

guests.      The  general  rule  of  law  is  that  a  hotel  keeper  is 

under  public  duty  to  admit  proper  persons  who  wish  to  become 

guests  in  his  house.      And  the  law  sees  to  it  that  he  lives 

up  to  this  rule. 

Generally,  a  hotel  must  receive  and  entertain 
a  guest,  subject  only  to  these  two  conditions: 

1.  That  there  is  room  for  him  in  the  hotel. 

2.  That  there  is  no  good  reason  for  refusing 

him. 
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"The  rule  in  the  United  States  has  been  taken  directly  from 

the  English  law.      A  few  years  ago,  Judge  Mullan,  of  New 

York  Supreme  Court,  said  that  a  hotel  keeper  must  receive 

and  entertain  any  respectable  person  who  applies  for  lodging 

and  food,  regardless  of  his  race  and  color.      He  cannot  pick 

(1) 

and  choose;  he  must  take  his  guests  as  they  come". 

Now,  it  is    a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  many  resorts  are  extremely  anxious  to  limit  their 
accomodations  to  a  high-class  patronage;  in  other  words,  the 
management  does  not  want  to  have  the  hotel  "run  down"  by 
every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  who  might  demand  admission.  The 
accepted  method  for  excluding  these  people  is  to  charge  high 
rates. 

Although  an  innkeeper  is  bound  to  receive 
without  favor  all  travellers  for  whom  accomodations  are  availa- 
ble, there  is  a  slight  loophole  which  might  well  be  remembered. 
"The  innkeeper  also  has  the  discretionary  right  to  reject  any 
applicant  who  is  reasonably  believed  to  be  undesirable  and 

unsuitable  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  establishment  and  the 

(2) 

class  of  people  by  whom  it  is  frequented".  It  is  because 

of  this  discretionary  right  that  many  resorts  now  limit  their 
patronage  to  Christian  clientele  although  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  all  state  courts  would  uphold  this  restriction. 

(1)  Sherry,  John  H.,  "How  to  Exclude  Undesirable  Guests"  P8 

(2)  Ibid.  P  18 
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The  hotel  keeper  also  has  the  legal  right  to 
insist  on  payment  in  advance.      This  rule  of  law  is  one  of 
his  most  effective  protective  weapons. 

A  full  house  is  always  a    good  legal  excuse  for 
refusal  to  admit  a  guest,  but  the  manager  should  not  use  it 
if  the  house  is  in  fact  not  full. 

Any  person  may  be  excluded  who  is  in  himself  so 

objectionable  that  it  would  injure  the  hotel* s  business  to 

admit  him.      The  management,  therefore,  is  legally  entitled 
(1) 

to  exclude: 

wl.  Drunkards. 

2.  Disorderly  persons. 

3.  Filthy  persons. 

4.  Profane  persons. 

5.  Card  sharps. 

6«  Common  brawlers  and  thieves  with  notorious 
characters. 

7,  Persons  of  "bad  reputation". 

8,  One  who  commits  trespass  in  entering. 

9,  Persons  objectionable  by  reason  of  unpleasant 
habits  or  offensive  conduct. 

10.  Persons  improperly  or  indecently  dressed". 

It  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  protect  himself  and 
his  guests,  a  hotel  keeper  may  also  lawfully  refuse  to  admit 
any  person  suffering  from  a  contagious  disease  such  as  leprosy, 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  etc.      Violently  insane  persons  may 
likewise  be  refused  admission. 

Once  a  guest  is  admitted,  he  enjoys  a  real  tactical 
advantage.      Before  admission,  the  burden  is  on  the  applicant 
to  prove  that  he  is  entitled  to  be  admitted  as  a  guest.  After 


(1)  Cf.  Sherry,  John,  H.  "How  to  Exclude  Undesirable  Guests"P  40 
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admission,  the  burden  is  placed  on  the  hotel  keeper  to  Justi- 
fy the  act  of  ejecting  a  guest. (1) 

Extreme  care  should  be  used  in  ejecting  guests. 
Although  the  same  circumstances,  which  would  have  justified 
exclusion  in  the  first  place,  will  equally  serve  to  justify 

ejection  after  admission,  it  is  well  for  a  manager  to  be 

(2) 

certain  of  his  suspicion  before  acting. 

In  ejecting  a  guest  a  manager  should  always  be 
accompanied  by  at  least  one  witness,  preferably  a  woman  if 
the  guest  being  ordered  out  is  a  woman.      He  should  not  lose 
his  temper,  no  matter  what  happens.      He  should  never  touch 
a  guest,  even  slightly,  except  in  self-defense.  The 
slightest  touch,  if  done  offensively,  is  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain a  charge  of  assault  and  battery,  for  which  heavy  damage 

(3) 

may  be  awarded. 

As  a  rule  guests  may  be  ejected  from  all  parts 
of  the  house,      It  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  any 
manager  to  eject  from  the  dining  room  a  person  who  molests  or 
annoys  other  guests.      The  only  word  of  caution  in  such  cases 
is,  don't  use  excessive  force*      It  has  also  been  decided 
that  a  guest  may  be  safely  ejected  for  objectionable  table 
mannerisms  which  would  tend  to  alienate  other  guests  from  the 
house . 


(1)  Cf.  Sherry,  John,  H.,  "How  to  Exclude  Undesirable  Guests"P34 

(2)  Ibid,  P  34 

(3)  Ibid,  P  37 
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It  would  not  be  feasible  in  this  paper  to  go  into 
great  detail  in  regard  to  the  legal  rights  of  managers  and 
guests.      Every  manager  must  face  his  own  particular  problem 
in  this  respect,  end  when  at  all  doubtful  of  how  to  act  he 
should  consult  his  own  attorney  for  the  protection  of  all 
concerned. 
Service . 

There  is  only  one  thing  a  hotel  has  to  sell  and 

that  is  service.      At  a  resort  hotel  this  is  doubly  important. 

A  commercial  hotel  in  a  large  center  may  accidentally  pick  up 

some  business  even  if  it  has  poor  service.      But  a  resort 

hotel,  depending  on  "repeat"  business,  and  word-of-mouth 

recommendations,  must  have  service  to  survive. 

"Service  is  what  makes  the  Standard  Oil  Company 

great.      There  are  many  other  gasolines  as  good  as  Standard, 

But  there  is  hardly  any  place  where  there  can  be  found  as 

quick,  courteous,  efficient  and  complete  service  as  at  a 

(1) 

Standard  station". 

Service  made  the  late  E*  M.  Statler  the  most  suc- 

(2) 

cessful  hotel  man  in  history. 

Just  what  is  this  service? 

In  the  hotel  business,  at  least  it  is  very  simply 
explained.  It's  just  the  Golden  Rule  applied  to  business  - 
doing  to  the  other  person  just  what  you  would  want  him  to  do 

(1)  Cf.  Pierce,  Warren,  H. ,  "Profitable  Resort  Hotel 
Management"  P  10 

(2)  Ibid. 
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to  you  if  your  position  were  reversed. 

A  resort  manager  must  first  of  all  consider 
his  guest*      Usually  a  guest  comes  to  the  door  a  stranger, 
at  least  the  first  time.      The  chances  are  that  he  is  tired, 
probably  irritable.      At  the  resort  hotel  he  is  out  for  the 
best  time  possible.      Perhaps  he  wants  to  rest,  perhaps  to 
play.      At  any  rate  he  wants  to  enjoy  himself.      Maybe  he  is 
there  only  overnight  or  for  a  week-end.      Or  perhaps  he  is 
there  for  the  only  vacation  he  will  have  during  the  whole 
year.      But  whether  it  is  for  a  week  or  a  week-end,  a  day 
or  a  month,  he  wants  that  time  to  be  as  pleasant  as  possible. 

If  he  comes  to  your  door  for  the  first  time, 
the  odds  are  that  he  is  very  dubious  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
will  enjoy  his  stay.      He  may  be  reasonably  certain  that  his 
room  will  be  clean  and  his  bed  fairly  comfortable.      But  he 
can  never  tell  when  he  is  going  to  be  confronted  with  conde- 
scending clerks,  careless  bell-hops,  or  arrogant  headwaiters. 
In  other  words,  he  is  somewhat  skeptical  of  the  personal 
element. 

There  are  two  things  to  bear  always  in  mind 
regarding  hotel  guests »      The  first  of  these  is  that  he  is  the 
person  that  is  paying  the  wages  and  furnishing  the  profit  for 
the  house.      The  second  is  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  guest,  the 
manager  is  his  host.      So  far  as  the  manager's  contact  with 
him  is  concerned,  the  manager  is  as  much  his  host  as  if  he 
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(1) 

were  a  guest  in  the  manager's  own  home. 

In  order  that  service  problems  may  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum  the  writer  believes  the  following  suggestions, 
picked  up  at  random  from  divers  sources,  may  well  be  of 
assistance : 

Never  be  condescending  to  a  guest.      The  conde- 
scending host  is  a  highway  sign  pointing  to  a  one-way  road 
out  of  the  hotel  business. 

Always  be  cheerful.      A  gloomy  or  sullen  face 
has  no  more  place  in  the  hotel  business  than  has  a  cholera 
epidemic. 

Never  argue  with  a  guest.      Maybe  his  reser- 
vation did  ask  for  only  two  rooms  instead  of  three  as  he 
claims,  but  getting  his  letter  out  and  proving  it  will  not 
make  him  any  happier.      Do  what  you  can  to  correct  any  error, 
apologize  for  it,  whether  it  was  your  fault  or  not.  The 
guest  is  always  right. 

Never  be  fresh  or  insolent.      Such  conduct  is 
always  out  of  place.      It  is  as  distasteful  to  a  guest  as 
sarcasm. 

Always  suit  yourself  to  the  guest's  mood  or 
temperament.      Some  guests  like  company,  some  want  to  be 
left  strictly  alone.      Some  guests  are  jovial  and  invite  free 
and  easy  camaraderie,  others  require  absolute  formality. 

Never  criticise  or  call  down  an  employee  in 
the  presence  of  the  guest,  not  even  for  his  benefit.  If 
you  do  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  guest,  you  simply  display 
your  own  lack  of  tact.      Many  times  it  will  embarrass  the 
guest  as  badly  as  the  employee. 

Always  remember  that  no  service  is  impossible, 
providing, of  course,  that  the  request  is  a  genuine  request 
for  service. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  frills  of  service  as  it 
is  the  sincerity  of  the  servers,  that  makes  the  hotel  at- 
tractive and  builds  business. 

Of  course ,  there  are  so  many  employees  who  come 

in  direct  contact  with  guests  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 

expect  expert  and  faultless  service  from  all.      However,  it  is 


(1)  Cf.  Pierce, Warren, H. , "Profitable  Resort  Hotel  Management"  P14 
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the  duty  of  the  management  to  so  train  its  assistants  that 

very  few  lapses  of  service  can  occur. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  excerpt  from  the 

service  manual  of  the  United  Hotel  Company  might  well  be  read 

by  any  and  all  hotel  employees: 

"Courtesy  and  a  pleasant  smile  are  appreciated  by 
every  body  and  are  assets  to  yourself  as  well  as  to  the  hotel. 
The  standard  of  behavior  required  is  simply  that  of  all  well- 
bred,  mannerly  people.      You  cannot  risk  being  one  sort  of 
person  at  home  and  among  your  companions,  and  trying  to  be 
quite  another  sort  of  person  to  guests.      Your  real  habits, 
good  or  bad,  will  reveal  themselves  to  guests  even  when  you 
do  not  suspect  it.      It  is  vital  to  the  service  and  to  your 
success  that  you  try  at  all  times  to  be  courteous  and  wisely 
helpful  to  others",  (1) 

Recreation, 

The  matter  of  entertaining  the  guest  at  a  summer 
resort  is  a  question  rather  difficult  of  solution.  People 
who  patronize  such  hotels  are  of  various  sorts;  some  want  to 
be  entertained  and  made  a  lot  of;  some  wish  to  be  left  entirely 
alone. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  management  to  decide  just 
how  far  entertainment  should  be  supervised,  just  how  much  of 
it  should  be  furnished  without  extra  cost  to  the  guest,  and 
who  should  be  in  charge  of  such  functions. 

To  some  extent  the  average  age  of  the  regular 
clientele  furnishes  some  criterion  as  to  the  type  of  recrea- 
tion to  be  provided.      The  older  the  class  of  people  making 


(1)  Cf.  United  Hotel  of  America,  "Working  Manual"  P  5 
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up  the  bulk  of  the  guests,  the  more  likely  will  they  be 
interested  in  having  their  entertainment  mapped  out  for 
them.      A  young  crowd  usually  prefers  to  be  left  to  its  own 
devices . 

Of  late,  it  has  become  customary  for  many  resorts 
to  hire  a  social  hostess  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  all  guests 
busy  and  entertained.      The  writer  is  not  at  all  in  accord 
with  this  practice,  however*      It  is  so  difficult  to  obtain 
a  person  with  the  right  personality  and  experience,  and  one 
who  has  not  the  proper  qualifications  surely  is  more  of  a 
liability  than  an  asset  to  any  hotel. 

Men,  as  a  rule,  are  not  at  all  partial  to 
hostesses  and  women,  although  they  may  put  up  with  one,  usu- 
ally use  her  as  a  tool  to  foment  gossip  on  the  front  porch. 
Usually  the  result  is  a  group  of  cliques  which  tend  to 
foster  dissatisfaction  and  unrest  among  the  guests  and  all 
too  frequently  produce  a  loss  of  revenue  for  the  hotel. 
Another  great  disadvantage  in  a  hostess  is  the  disturbance 
she  may  cause  among  the  help,  particularly  the  officers  in 
the  front  of  the  house.      To  some  extent  the  hostess  plays 
the  part  of  a  regular  guest  and  enjoys  many  privileges  not 
granted  the  other  officers.    This  naturally  causes  friction 
and  when  friction  develops  between  a  hostess  and  the  officers 
in  the  front  office,  it  certainly  is  not  for  the  good  of  the 
hotel. 

Probably  a  much  better  way  of  handling  the 
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question  of  entertainment  is  for  the  manager  or  his  assistant 
to  supervise  it.      As  a  rule  it  is  best  not  to  do  too  much, 
rather  just  enough  to  keep  certain  groups,  who  seem  to  lack 
initiative,  from  being  bored. 

Card  games  might  be  arranged,  especially  on 
stormy  days;  tennis  matches  might  be  started  when  it  is  known 
that  certain  people  in  the  house  are  interested;  golf  tourna- 
ments are  both  popular  and  profitable  and  can  usually  be 
relied  upon  to  entertain  a  large  number  of  guests;  swimming 
meets  and  beach  parties  are  also  popular;  and  of  course  some 
games,  such  as  horse  racing  can  be  made  to  fill  in  an  other- 
wise dull  evening. 

As  every  hotel  man  knows,  there  are  groups  of 
travelling  entertainers  who  move  from  resort  to  resort  putting 
on  their  shows  in  the  evening.      Some  of  these  are  of  a  very 
high  class  and  extremely  worth  while.      As  a  rule  they  can  be 
obtained  by  a  resort  that  will  provide  them  with  dinner, 
lodging,  and  breakfast  and  will  extend  to  them  the  right  of 
taking  up  a  collection  from  the  guests  after  their  performance. 

Such  forms  of  amusement,  if  used  with  discretion, 
offer  great  possibilities  to  any  manager  having  trouble  in 
making  the  evenings  pleasant  for  his  guests.      The  cost  to  the 
hotel  is  small;  the  guest  does  not  have  to  attend  unless  he 
desires;  and  if  he  does  attend,  there  is  no  compulsion  regard- 
ing payment.      As  long  as  such  shows  are  not  put  on  too 
frequently  and  if  they  are  chosen  with  proper  judgement,  they 
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cannot  but  help  to  be  good-will  builders. 

Generally , dancing  should  be  provided  in  the 
average  resort  unless  it  is  entirely  patronized  by  people  who 
do  not  dance.      Just  how  many  evenings  should  be  devoted  to 
this  pastime  depends,  of  course,  on  the  hotel  and  its  clien- 
tele.     However,  inasmuch  as  this  type  of  entertainment 
cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  charged  for,  great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised that  its  cost  does  not  offset  its  possible  advantage 
to  the  hotel. 

Music  rooms  should  be  available  to  the  guest  at 
all  times,  and  they  might  well  contain  a  radio.      Radios  in 
each  room,  because  of  their  cost,  are  practically  prohibitive 
for  the  average  resort  house. 

No  standard  for  entertainment  can  well  apply  to 
the  average  resort.      Physical  equipment,  types  of  clientele, 
and  money  available  for  such  purposes  vary  too  much  among 
different  houses.      Operators  must  study  and  solve  their  own 
recreational  problems  always  keeping  in  mind  the  cost,  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  the  guests  they  cater  to,  and  the 
possible  advantages  to  the  hotel. 
Guest  Complaints. 

In  the  average  resort  hotel  most  complaints  have 
to  do  with  noise.      Then  comes  excessive  heat  in  the  dining 
room,  evidence  of  food  odors  in  various  parts  of  the  house, 
poor  valet  service,  tipping,  poor  liquor,  hard  beds,  cheer- 
less rooms,  high  telephone  charges,  and  check  cashing 
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dif f i oulties •      There  are,  of  course,  many  others  too  numerous 
(1) 

to  mention. 

Although  some  guests  are  chronic  fault  finders 
the  average  guest  usually  has  some  legitimate  reason  for  com- 
plaining 8nd  his  trouble  should  be  rectified  at  once.  Most 
hotels  today  run  on  the  assumption  that  the  guest  is  always 
right,  and  if  all  employees  are  trained  to  observe  this  rule 
there  will  be  much  less  hard  feeling  engendered  between  the 
guest  and  the  hotel  staff. 

In  many  hotels  the  room  clerks  hear  and  adjust 
complaints  within  certain  limits.      When  necessary,  they 
should  refer  either  to  the  assistant  manager  or  the  manager. 
In  any  event,  the  important  thing  is  to  get  the  guest 
promptly  in  contact  with  some  one  who  can  settle  the  matter 
satisfactorily. 

To  a  great  extent  guest  complaints  might  be 
reduced  by  a  study  of  all  things  which  have  been  the  cause 
of  dissatisfaction  during  previous  seasons.      Noise,  except 
that  caused  by  guests  themselves,  may  well  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  proper  equipment  and  close  supervision  of  help. 
Excessive  heat  in  dining  room  can  be  overcome  by  installation 
of  air  conditioning  equipment.    However,  as  such  installations 
are  expensive,  more  effective  use  of  existing  apparatus  should 


(1)  Cf.  "Hotel  Monthly"  January,  1935  F  25 
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be  attempted  first.      A  good  housekeeper  cen  make  rooms  cheer- 
ful with  a  little  effort  and  with  very  little  cost,  but  she 
cannot  make  beds  softer  if  the  management  has  shown  poor 
judgment  in  the  purchasing  of  mattresses.      There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  poor  liquor  except  a  money-grasping  policy  which  is 
so  short-sighted  that  it  will  soon  result  in  an  empty  hotel. 
Poor  service  of  any  sort  is  just  en  evidence  of  incompetent 
help,  and  can  be  easily  remedied  by  doing  a  bit  of  firing  and 
hiring. 

Operators  of  resort  hotels  should  remember  that 
their  guests  are  on  a  vacation  and  have  plenty  of  time  on 
their  hands  to  find  fault.      If  they  are  entertained,  kept 
busy,  treated  fairly,  and  made  to  think  that  it  is  the  manage- 
ments policy  to  keep  them  contented  and  satisfied,  there  will 
be  very  few  complaints  to  adjust* 
Credit  Extension,, 

There  should  be  no  general  extension  of  credit  in 
a  resort  hotel.      The  season  is  too  short  to  look  up  credit 
risks,  and  it  is  much  too  short  to  chase  those  who  have 
defaulted. 

The  customary  practice  seems  to  be  for  guests 
who  stay  a  day  or  so  to  pay  for  their  accommodations  when 
leaving;  and  those  who  stay  a  week  or  more  are  given  a  bill 
at  the  end  of  each  week  which  they  are  expected  to  settle  for 
at  once. 

Because  of  this  practice  very  few  people  ask  for 
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credit  and  when  they  do  request  it,  probably  some  reason 
other  than  honesty  motivates  them.      Managers  should  insist  on 
weekly  bills  being  paid  on  time,  and  should  there  be  any  delay 
an  investigation  should  be  started  in  order  to  find  out  why0 

Guests  without  baggage  should  always  be  made  to 
pay  in  advance,  and  guests  with  very  small  amounts  of  baggage 
should  be  closely  watched  for  fear  that  they  might  depart 
without  settling  their  account. 

Although  the  cashing  of  checks  is  really  credit 
extension,  it  cannot  be  helped  if  a  hotel  is  to  keep  the  good- 
will of  its  guests.      Doubtless  it  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
and  disagreeable  problems  in  the  business,  but  it  cannot  be 
done  away  with  at  present. 

Many  resorts  are  requiring  that  checks,  which 
are  to  be  cashed,  be  presented  from  two  to  three  days  before 
the  cash  is  actually  needed.      This  is  an  excellent  rule  and 
might  well  be  followed  by  all  houses.      Checks  presented  by 
overnight  guests  should  never  be  honored  unless  such  guests 
are  well  known.      Checks  tendered  in  payment  of  bill  usually 
can  be  accepted,  but  before  the  bill  is  presented  it  is  well 
for  any  resort  manager  to  check  up  on  the  guest  to  the  extent 
of  his  baggage,  automobile  registration,  and  any  details 
which  might  help  to  prove  that  guest  is  who  he  claims  to  be. 

Naturally  guests  returning  year  after  year  may 
expect  to  have  their  checks  honored,  but  even  this  class  or 
group  should  be  granted  no  excessive  check-cashing  privileges. 
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There  must  be  a  definite  limit  to  the  amount  for  which  a 
check  is  cashed  otherwise  the  hotel  will  find  itself  in  the 
banking  business  minus  the  banker's  facilities  for  pro- 
tection. 

Tourist  Camp  Competition. 

A  large  part  of  the  financial  difficulties 
of  resort  hotels  has  undoubtedly  been  caused  by  the  ex- 
cessive competition  of  tourist  Inns.      Most  hotel  men  agree 
that  the  impossibility  of  meeting  such  competition  is  due  to 
the  large  investment  required  for  hotel  service:  first,  by 
reason  of  state  regulations,  such  as  building  laws  which 
require  ample  fire  protection  for  all  guests  and  employees; 
second,  the  State  Boards  of  Health  requiring  all  modern 
sanitary  facilities  for  guests  and  employees;  third,  compen- 
sation and  public  liability  insurance,  required  by  most 

(1) 

states;  fourth,  compliance  with  state  minimum  wage  laws. 

In  order  that  hotels  may  be  located  con- 
veniently to  the  travelling  public,  they  must  of  necessity 
select  valuable  property  sites.      This,  together  with  modern 
buildings,  runs  into  a  very  large  investment  and  naturally 
the  principle  operating  costs  are  taxes,  interest,  insurance, 
and  depreciation.      Besides  this,  there  is  the  expense  of  a 

trained  organization  of  employees  to  meet  every  requirement 

(2) 

of  service  demanded  by  the  public. 


(1)  Cf,  "Hotel  Management"  December,  1934  P490 

(2)  Ibid. 
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Now  tourist  Inns  have  none  of  these  problems  to 
contend  with;  the  public  accepts  the  service  and  conditions 
according  to  the  living  standards  of  persons  offering  accommo- 
dations.     Naturally  their  charges  are  far  below  those  of 
hotels,  but  greater  in  proportion  to  service  given. 

During  the  past  year  most  of  the  State  Hotel 
Associations  have  been  vainly  trying  to  legislate  this 
nuisance  out  of  existence.      These  associations  contend  that 
if  tourist  Inns  were  required  to  operate  under  the  same  regu- 
lations as  hotels,  it  would  greatly  reduce  their  number • 

Up  to  the  present  little  has  been  accomplished 
but  if  all  managers  and  resort  operators  will  keep  constantly 
reminding  their  local  governments  that  such  homes  must  be 
taxed  as  business  institutions  rather  than  private  residences, 
some  help  is  bound  to  result. 

Resort  hotels  have,  however,  helped  foster  this 
epidemic  of  tourist  homes.      There  is  no  doubt  that  poor 
hotels  drive  trade  to  these  places,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
management  to  first  cheek  up  on  its  own  properties  for  reasons 
which  are  keeping  business  away. 

In  the  August,  1934,  issue  of  the  "Hotel  Monthly" 
an  anonymous  hotel  man  has  written  a  very  interesting  article, 
somewhat  facetious,  but  filled  with  excellent  ideas  which 
might  well  be  taken  seriously  by  either  a  resort  operator  or 
the  manager  of  any  sort  of  a  hotel. 

Because  of  its  worth  and  appropriateness  the 
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writer  believes  it  should  be  incorporated  in  this  paper. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  a  guest  to  his  friend, 
a  hotel  man,  and  is  as  follows: 

"Dear  Pat:      What  is  there  to  this  roadside 
touring  question  that  I  hear  so  much  about?      I  travel  now 
and  then  by  auto,  and  often  times  I  have  talked  to  hotel 
men  as  I  sat  in  their  lobbies,  just  as  I  have  talked  with 
you.      Invariably,  as  we  talk,  the  conversation  swings 
around  to  the  unfair  competition  of  the  tourist  home,  and 
invariably  the  hotel  man  winds  up  by  saying,  'They  should 
pay  a  license  the  same  as  I  do,  as  they  take  business  which 
I  should  have1 •      Perhaps  this  is  so,  and  perhaps  there  is 
a  reason  why  they  take  business.      You,  of  course,  being  a 
hotel  men,  probably  know  what  the  reasons  are,  and  you 
probably  have  a  remedy  for  correcting  the  evil.     Then  again, 
I  as  a  traveller,  might  think  that  the  reason  for  the 
existence  of  roadside  touring  homes  lies  in  another  direction, 
and  my  remedy  for  correcting  the  situation  might  be  differ- 
ent from  yours.      Maybe  these  places  should  be  licensed  so 
that  some  will  go  out  of  business  and  thus  there  will  be 
more  travellers  for  the  hotel  men.      That  might  fix  things. 
But  maybe  the  hotel  man  should  give  more  for  what  he 
charges,  or  charge  less  for  what  he  gives.      Just  to  call  a 
building  a  hotel  doesn't  make  it  a  hotel  and  give  you  the 
right  to  charge  the  same  as  city  hotels, 

"I  had  an  experience  the  other  night  that  I'd 
like  to  tell  you  about.      Driving  along  about  11.00  o'clock, 
and  nearing  the  end  of  a  hot,  uncomfortable  drive,  Mrs. 

Jones  and  I  came  to    city,  which  is  a  fair  sized  town. 

Craning  my  neck  every  which  way,  without  too  badly  agitating 
the  crick  which  had  been  developed  from  long  driving,  I 
searched  for  a  well-lit  hospitable  billboard  that  would  tell 
me  where  to  stop.      There  was  none.      Reaching  the  city  I 
stopped  a  passerby  end  asked  him  where  I  might  find  a  good 

hotel.      He  allowed  that  Hotel    was  just  the  place  I 

was  looking  for,  and  confused  me  nicely  with  his  directions 
on  how  to  reach  it,  -  up  one  street,  down  another,  turn 
right,  turn  left.      After  wandering  around  semi-deserted 
streets  I  managed  to  find  the  hotel.      I  had  been  looking 
for  a  sign,  or  a  brightly  illuminated  marquee,  and  that's 
just  where  I  made  my  mistake.      Instead,  as  the  hour  was 
getting  late,  the  manager  had  decided  to  economize,  and 
had  turned  out  the  lights  on  the  marquee.      If  he  had  a 
sign,  I  couldn't  find  it. 

"Pulling  up  to  the  entrance,  tired  and  dusty, 
I  expected  a  welcome  from  somebody  who  would  help  me  to  get 
rid  of  my  car  quickly.      Instead,  I  had  to  punch  my  horn, 
and  finally  out  came  a  drowsy  individual  to  help  me  with  my 
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luggage.       I  told  him  that  I  wanted  someone  to  take  care  of 
my  car,  and  left  with  considerable  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  it  would  or  would  not  reach  the  garage,  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  handled  the  transaction. 

"We  paddled  after  the  sleepy  bellboy  into  a 
dimly  lit  lobby  and  found  the  clerk  off  in  a  corner  with 
his  legs  draped  over  a  chair,  enjoying  a  cigarette.  We 
waited  for  him  to  saunter  back  to  his  desk  and  then  asked 
for  a  room.      He  told  me  that  he  could  give  us  a  large 
room,  very  comfortable,  for  $5,00,  and,  being  tired  and  in 
no  mood  for  bargaining,  I  told  him  that  it  would  suit  me 
fine.      I  was  still  in  doubt  that  my  car  had  reached  the 
garage  when  the  bellboy  who  had  greeted  me  in  the  first 
place  directed  us  to  the  elevator.      It  was  of  the  old 
fashioned  type,  but  the  bellboy  knew  how  to  operate  it  and 
by  slow,  bouncing  motions  we  reached  our  floor.  Stepping 
out  wa  were  confronted  with  a  dark,  uninviting  corridor 
which  was  exceedingly  hot, 

"The  bellboy  escorted  us  to  our  room  and 
immediately  we  noticed  that  it  was  not  as  large  as  the 
room  clerk  had  described.      At  the  same  time  we  noticed 
that  the  carpet  was  dusty  and  worn  in  spots,  and  that  the 
wall  paper,  with  generous  streaks  and  smudges,  had  outworn 
its  usefulness  long  ago.      We  noticed  also  that  the  room 
generally,  probably  caused  by  the  carpet,  wall  covering, 
and  faded  drapes,  was  very  uninviting. 

"However,  we  came  to  sleep  and  not  to  criti- 
cize, so  I  tipped  the  bellboy  fifteen  cents  and  prepared 
to  retire.      The  room  was  very  hot  and  we  asked  if  we 
couldn't  have  a  fan,      Somewhere  the  bellboy  managed  to 
find  a  small  toy-like  contrivance  which  he  called  a  fan 
but  which  wouldn't  work,  and,  tipping  him  another  fifteen 
cents  he  finally  returned  with  a  larger  fan.  Before 
retiring  we  thought  we  would  like  to  have  some  coffee  and, 
after  what  seemed  ages,  the  bellboy  came  back  with  two 
cups,  no  saucers,  no  spoons,  no  cream  and  no  sugar.  A 
somewhat  battered  pot  held  the  coffee  and  on  pouring  it 
we  found  that  the  cream  and  sugar  were  in  the  coffee  - 
which  probably  explains  why  we  didn't  need  spoons.  The 
service  was  not  what  we  expected,  still  the  price  we  were 
charged  was  the  price  of  good  service. 

"Well,  as  I  said,  we  came  to  sleep  and  not 
to  criticize,  and,  after  a  hot  tub,  when  we  found  that 
there  was  no  shower,  and  we  had  difficulty  keeping  the 
water  in  the  tub,  because  the  driin  wouldn't  work  properly, 
we  climbed  into  bed, 

"The  mattress  seemed  thin,  but  that  didn't 
seem  to  make  much  difference,  for  we  still  came  to  sleep. 
The  next  morning,  however,  after  rather  a  restless  night, 
because  of  the  heat,  I  looked  at  the  mattress  and  found 
that  my  suspicions  of  the  night  before  were  right  -  it  was 
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thin  •  and  the  springs  beneath  seemed  rather  puny. 

"The  manager  of  the  hotel  apparently  had  been 
reading  about  selling  his  restaurant  to  the  guests,  for 
there  were  several  fly-blown  signs  sticking  in  the  corner 
of  the  mirror  telling  about  'excellent  cuisine'.  The 
signs  extolled  the  virtues  of  the  breakfast  that  could  be 
had  for  seventy-five  cents,  and  I  recalled  that  a 
breakfast  could  also  be  had  in  the  better  hotels  of  the 
large  cities  for  the  same  price.      The  next  morning , however , 
we  followed  the  manager's  suggestion  and  bought  his 
breakfast.      It  was  served  by  a  waiter  who  appeared  to  be 
a  jack  of  all  trades.      The  less  said  about  the  breakfast 
the  better,  but  I  might  add,  the  manager  was  wrong  in  his 
advertising  -  the  breakfast  was  not  'excellent  cuisine'* 

"Descending  to  the  lobby,  following  breakfast, 
we  found  a  more  cheerful  atmosphere  than  the  evening 
before.      I  inquired  about  my  car,  and,  with  a  feeling  of 
relief,  found  that  my  misgivings  of  the  evening  before 
were  unfounded  -  the  car  did  reach  the  garage.      I  asked 
that  it  be  brought  to  the  hotel,  and  stepped  up  to  pay  my 
bill.      The  clerk,  in  a  business-like  way,  thumbed  thru  a 
large  book,  made  some  passes  with  a  pen,  and,  with  a  smile, 
handed  me  my  bill  -  which  I  paid#      I  had  the  bellboy  bring 
my  baggage  down  and,  when  I  reached  the  car,  I  found  the 
garage  man  waiting  for  his  pay.      No  one  bade  us  good-bye 
and,  8s  we  drove  away,  I  figured  that  our  stop  for  the 
night  had  cost  $8.15  -  $5.00  for  the  room,  thirty  cents 
for  the  coffee,  |1.50  for  breakfast,  seventy-five  cents 
for  the  garage,  and  sixty  cents  for  tips.      I  left  the 
hotel  with  the  feeling  that  I  didn't  get  everything  I  had 
paid  for. 

"We  continued  our  journey,  and  that  evening  we 
again  were  confronted  with  the  problem  of  hotel  accommo- 
dations for  the  night.      Various  signs  along  the  road 
advertising  tourist  camps  or  tourist  rooms  didn't  particu- 
larly appeal  to  us.      Finally  we  came  across  a  freshly 
painted  home  with  a  large  veranda,  well  trimmed  lawn  and 
a  general  air  of  crispness  about  the  entire  place.  A 
brightly  lighted  sign  said  "Tourist  Rooms"  and,  as  we 
slowed  down,  we  noticed  a  kindly  gray-haired  lady  sitting 
on  the  porch.      As  a  lark  we  decided  to  stop.      We  drove 
into  a  wide  driveway  and  as  we  stepped  from  our  car,  the 
elderly  lady  approached  us  beaming  with  hospitality.  We 
told  her  that  we  wanted  to  stay  overnight  and  she  seemed 
genuinely  glad  -  in  fact  she  treated  us  as  relatives  rather 
than  strangers.      Her  son  helped  us  with  our  baggage  and 
we  were  told  that  we  might  park  our  car  in  the  back  yard. 
Our  room  was  a  large,  corner,  spare  room  on  the  second 
floor,  with  a  noticeable  atmosphere  of  country  freshness. 
The  bed,  as  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  was  old  fashioned, 
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but  it  seemed  so  comfortable  and  everything  was  so  in  keep- 
ing with  the  general  atmosphere  thet  we  didn't  seem  to  mind, 
-  it  had  that  old-f ashioned-paper-on-the-f loor  type  of 
cleanliness.      After  our  bags  were  put  away  and  we  had 
rubbed  out  the  stains  of  travel,  we  were  invited  to  sit  on 
the  veranda  to  enjoy  the  cool  breeze.      Lemonade  was  served 
and  we  spent  an  enjoyable  two  hours  chatting  about  nothings. 
We  retired  and  the  next  morning  awakened  refreshed  from  a 
quiet  sleep.        Our  elderly  lady  was  immediately  in  evidence 
and  asked  if  we  wanted  breakfast.      We  did,  and  were  served 
a  typical  country  breakfast,  well-cooked,  wholesome  food  and 
piping  hot  coffee.      as  we  packed  our  bags  to  take  our  de- 
parture, we  asked  what  we  owed  and  were  told  $2.00  -  seventy- 
five  cents  each  for  the  room  and  twenty-five  cents  each  for 
the  breakfast.      There  were  no  tips,  no  garage  fee,  and  the 
lemonade  of  the  night  before  was  a  gesture  of  hospitality 
rather  than  a  commercial  transaction. 

"After  a  cheery  good-bye  and  invitations 
from  the  whole  family  to  come  again,  we  chugged  down  the 
driveway.      As  we  drove  along,  I  cogitated  on  our  stay  at 
the  hotel  where  the  cost  was  $6.15,  and  our  stay  at  the 
tourist  home  where  the  cost  was  $2<>00f  and  somehow  I  pre- 
ferred the  friendly  atmosphere  of  the  tourist  home. 

"Perhaps  the  tourist  home  does  take  your 
business,  but  I  wonder  if  part  of  the  reason  isn't  your 
fault.      From  my  talks  with  you,  and  other  hotel  men,  I 
know  it  is  a  big  problem.      I  know  that  you  are  trying  to 
find  the  answer,  and  if  you,  the  hotel  man,  do  not  know  the 
answer,  I,  the  traveller,  hardly  dare  venture  a  solution. 
But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  somewhere  between  the  $6.15  I 
paid  at  the  hotel  and  the  $2,00  I  paid  at  the  tourist  home, 
everything  taken  into  consideration,  lies  the  answer  for  the  (1) 
existence  of  tourist  homes  and  the  fact  that  people  use  them". 

Surely  the  writer  of  the  above  article 

cannot  be  entirely  wrong.      Although  he  offers  no  definite 

conclusions,  his  remarks  must  convey  to  many  managers  the 

necessity  of  better  service  and  rates  more  in  keeping  with 

the  value  received.      Although  the  tourist  problem  is  still 

unsolved,  its  solution  probably  lies  as  much  with  hotels 

themselves  as  with  methods  of  legislating  these  places  out 

of  existence. 


(1)   "The  Hotel  Monthly"  August,  1934  P  F  29-30 
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Liguor  Control. 

The  newest  baby  gets  the  most  attention.  That 
is  human  nature  among  parents.  But  it  is  a  wise  parent  that 
guards  against  neglecting  older  brothers  and  sisters. 

The  cocktail  bar  is  the  hotel's  new  baby.  Its 

success  is  apt  to  lull  us  into  a  sleep  of  false  security.  Its 

profit  may  divert  managerial  talent  from  the  primary  purpose 

of  selling  food  at  a  profit,  and  food,  we  must  not  forget,  is 

the  most  fundamental  product  that  civilized  people  in  any 

(1) 

country  can  and  must  buy. 

Cocktails  and  other  alcoholic  beverages  should 
provide  an  aid  to  greater  food  sales  rather  than  competition. 
European  trained  food  executives  and  those  who  were  in  the 
business  before  Prohibition  are  well  aware  of  this.  They 
know  that  the  drinking  habits  of  today  are  abnormal.  Others 
will  learn  this  to  their  sorrow  unless  they  place  alcoholic 

(2) 

beverages  in  their  proper  place  -  secondary  to  food  service. 

But  there  is  every  reason  why  such  beverages 
and  food  sales  should  be  combined  to  increase  sales.  There 
is  a  chance  to  bring  back,  slowly  perhaps,  the  old  days  of 
good  wining  and  dining,  of  sumptuous  banquets  and  brilliant 
smaller  functions. 

There  will  be  no  development  of  this  kind 
without  proper  stimulation.      This  will  have  to  come  about 

(1)  Cf .  "Hotel  Management"  July,  1934  ?  8 

(2)  Ibid* 
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through  aggressive  and  able  promotion  and  good  salesmanship 
on  the  part  of  the  resort  manager  and  his  staff.  It  is  the 
big  opportunity  of  any  resort  to  increase  local  business. 

What  are  the  means  at  hand  of  developing  the 
propaganda  that  is  necessary?      It  will  vary,  of  course, 
from  house  to  house. 

First,  there  is  the  physical  set-up.  Archi- 
tecture, decoration,  snd  furnishings  play  an  important  part 
in  good  living,      A  large  percentage  of  feminine  patronage 
for  this  type  of  service  dictates  a  more  smart  treatment  in 
the  dining  room's  physical  appearance.      There  must  be  a 
greater  degree  of  luxury,  mellowness  of  lighting,  gaiety  of 

CD 

background  and  an  atmosphere  of  relaxation. 

When  ballrooms  and  private  dining  rooms  are 

available,  they  should  carry  out  the  spirit  of  this  age 

rather  than  that  of  the  Gay  Nineties. 

"The  wine  card  and  the  wine  list  are  exceed- 
ingly important.      A  study  of  some  two  hundred  resorts 
indicates  that  much  could  be  done  in  their  improvement, 
although  there  are  a  number  of  stunning  and  outstanding 
examples.      As  a  general  education  in  good  wining  and  dining, 
these  have  unlimited  possibilities  for  a  public  that  wants 
to  know  how  to  do  the  right  thing  smartly" •  (2) 

And  finally,  do  not  let  the  cocktail  bar 

eclipse  the  food  profits  that  are  now  so  interestingly 

possible • 

As  for  the  actual  control  of  the  bar  itself, the 


(1)  Cf.  "Hotel  Management"  July,  1934  F8 

(2)  Ahrens,  E.  H. ,  "Hotel  Management"  July,  1934  F6 
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system  should  be  simple,  flexible  enough  to  be  adapted  to 

all  kinds  of  conditions,  yet  giving  sufficiently  close 

analysis  to  disclose  waste  and  loss  whenever  they  exist;  it 

should  provide  quantity  control  as  well  as  sales  control, 

and  furnish  such  records  as  are  required  by  the  agencies 

regulating  the  liquor  traffic  in  your  state. 

First  of  all  is  needed  a  recipe  book  for 

mixed  drinks,  so  that  the  quantities  of  each  ingredient  will 

be  standard.      Having  decided  how  much  liquor  is  to  be  used 

for  each  drink  and  each  mixed  drink,  it  is  a  simple  matter 

to  work  out  the  sales  price  of  each  drink  and,  reversing  the 

process,  to  break  down  sales  and  ascertain  the  amount  of 

liquor  consumed  as  well  as  the  selling  price  thereof.  The 

bar  control  should  be  based  on  the  calculation  of  the  sales 

value  of  all  liquor  issued  to  the  bar,  comparison  of  this 

with  the  actual  sales  after  giving  effect  to  the  price 

differentials,  and  thus  ascertaining  whether  there  is  an 

(1) 

overage,  a  shortage,  or  a  correct  balance. 

If  one  bottle  of  liquor  is  charged  to  the 
bar,  the  quantity  of  liquor  consumed  can  be  found  in  two 
ways  -  first,  by  analyzing  the  waiter* s  checks  and,  second, 
by  taking  an  inventory  at  the  close  of  the  day.      If  both 
of  these  methods  are  followed(and  they  should  be)  the  results 
obtained  should  be  the  same.      If  the  results  are  not  the 
same  there  will  be  an  overage  or  a  shortage.      If  more  sales 

(1)  Cf.  "Hotel  Management"  January,  1935  P  59 
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have  been  made  than  the  consumption  of  liquor  warrants,  the 

guests  have  suffered;  if  the  reverse,  the  hotel  has  suffered. 

The  purpose  of  liquor  control  is  to  arrive  at  the  difference 

(1) 

and  determine  where  it  occurred. 

In  a  resort  house,  the  records  on  bar  control 
should  be  compiled  daily.      Although  this  may  entail  a  great 
amount  of  clerical  work,  it  will  stop  losses  and  consequent- 
ly will  be  worth  the  effort. 

Of  course  adequate  receiving  records  should 
be  kept,  and  the  system  of  requisitions  for  bar  issues 
should  be  followed,  with  the  merchandise  priced  both  at 
cost  and  at  potential  sale  value. 

The  same  rigid  principles  needed  to  prevent 
waste  and  make  profit  in  food  must  be  applied  to  bar  con- 
trol.     In  the  old  days  the  "drink  on  the  house"  was  a 
custom  and  few  operators  knew  how  much  the  employees  gave 
away  or  consumed  themselves.      Today,  with  high  prices  for 
materials  and  high  taxes  and  license  fees,  such  practices 

cannot  be  tolerated.      Every  drop  of  liquor  must  be  account- 
(2) 

ed  for. 

The  problem  of  correct  pricing  of  drinks  is 
an  inconsistency  which,  while  it  seems  simple  on  the  face 
of  it,  nevertheless  has  many  pitfalls.      In  a  recent  survey 
of  several  large  hotels,  the  accounting  firm  of  Horwath  & 

(1)  Cf.  "Hotel  Management"  January,  1935  P  59 

(2)  Ibid. 
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Horwath  uncovered  some  startling  conditions. 

"in  one  hotel  an  Alexander  cocktail  was  priced 
at  fifty  cents.      Its  ingredients  included  1  1/2  ounces  of 
gin  which  is  sold  for  forty  cents  as  a  straight  drink  and 
1  1/2  ounces  of  creme  de  cocoa  for  which  fifty  cents  is 
charged  for  one  ounce.      Thus  the  ingredients  separately 
bring  $1.15  against  only  fifty  cents  when  made  up  into  an 
Alexander  cocktail,  which  also  contains  1  1/2  ounces  of  sweet 
c  re  am  • 

"In  another  a  drink  of  brandy  containing  1  1/2 
ounces  was  sold  at  sixty-five  cents,  while  brandy  cocktail, 
containing  2  ounces  of  the  same  liquor,  was  priced  at  only 
fifty  cents.      A  third  house  used  a  recipe  for  an  Old- 
Fashion  cocktail  calling  for  1  3/4  ounces  of  whiskey  and 
charged  forty-five  cents,  or  twenty-six  cents  an  ounce.  But 
a  straight  drink  of  the  same  whiskey,  containing  1  1/2  ounces, 
sold  for  fifty  cents  or  thirty-three  cents  an  ounce. 

"Numerous  other  instances  were  cited,  some  of 
them  with  even  more  glaring  inconsistences.      The  answer  seems 
obvious.      Either  these  hotels  are  losing  money  on  their 
cocktails,  or  the  price  is  too  high  for  the  straight  drinks. 
Observers  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  prices  at 
many  hotels  and  restaurants  feel  that,  in  general,  these 
establishments  would  be  better  off  if  prices  were  reduced, 
believing  that  additional  volume  would  more  than  compensate 
for  the  narrower  margin  of  profit".  (1) 

A  word  of  warning  -  confidence  in  quality  of 
liquor  must  be  established  in  the  public  mind  if  beverage 
profits  are  to  continue.      Substitution  of  poor  liquor  for 
good,  either  in  bottle  or  the  glass,  will  do  more  in  the 
long  run  to  ruin  a  profitable  beverage  business  than  any 
other  one  thing.      Customers  are  still  groping,  still  experi- 
menting.     Habits  in  drinking  places  have  not  been  formed, 
and  will  not  be  until  people  are  sure  they  have  found  a 
place  where  there  is  no  deceit.      Such  practices  cannot  long 
be  hidden.      A  guest  may  stumble  on  the  truth  accidentally. 
A  disgruntled  employee  may  talk.      Or  a  manufacturer  may 


(1)  "Hotel  Management"  January,  1935  F  P  59-60 
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justifiably  utter  loud  complaint  if  he  discovers  thet  his 

labels  are  being  used  to  cover  inferior  goods.      And  once 

this  rumor  is  started,   it  spreads  like  wildfire.      Make  the 

bar  as  well  as  every  other  department  in  your  house  an  added 

reason  for  bringing  your  guests  back  the  following  season. 

The  resort  man  who  watches  his  bar,  keeps  it 

clean,  conducts  it  honestly,  and  does  not  neglect  his  other 

departments  while  so  doing  may  well  expect  a  substantial 

profit  from  this  department.      Above  all,  he  should  not 

neglect  the  bartender  -  "Perhaps  you  have  always  considered 

your  bartender  as  a  dumb  fellow  without  an  idea  in  his  head. 

Ferhaps  you  are  wrong.      Why  not  talk  to  him  once  in  a  while 

and  get  from  him  some  of  his  ideas?      He  is  closer  to  the 

(1) 

customer  than  you  are". 

Just  now  most  resorts  have  a  liquor  license  -  it 
is  essential  -  the  travelling  public  demand  liquor  -  and  it 
can  be  made  a  profit  maker.      But,  liquor  has  its  proper 
use  and  setting  so  let  all  resort  hotels  stick  by  the  old 
slogan  -  "use  but  not  abuse". 
Front  Office  Responsibilities. 

The  front  office,  to  the  guest,  is  the  hotel, 
in  the  sense  that  personal  contacts  are  there  established, 
and  the  management's  policies  and  standards  are  there  re- 
flected in  a  personal  way.      Much  hotel  service  is  impersonal, 
even  invisible,  but  not  so  in  the  front  office.        It  is 

(1)  Dahl,  J.  0.,   "Hotel  Management"  December,  1934  P520 


there  that  acceptable  accommodations  are  assigned  to  the 

guest  when  he  registers.      All  requests  for  additional  or 

changed  accommodations  are  likewise  attended  to  at  the 

front  office,  and  most  complaints  are  there  adjusted  or 

(1) 

properly  referred. 

The  front  office  serves  as  the  clearing 
house  and  central  business  agency  of  the  hotel  in  its 
relations  with  guests  and  the  public.      Many  guests  know 
but  little  of  the  elaborate  provisions  for  their  comfort 
and  safety  which  are  available  to  them  when  they  attach 
their  signatures  to  the  hotel  register.      Rates  cover  much 
more  than  the  rental  price  of  the  room,  a  fact  which  is 
often  overlooked  by  guests.      The  moment  a  person  assumes 
the  status  of  a  guest,  he  has  at  his  command  mail,  infor- 
mation, bellmen,  porters,  safety  boxes,  telephone,  tele- 
graph, and  many  other  facilities,,      There  are  also  availa- 
ble to  him  well  conducted  dining  rooms,  transportation 
department,  laundry,  and  valet  service.      He  has  numerous 
lobbies,  lounges,  waiting  rooms,  and  outdoor  recreational 
advantages  for  his  convenience.      The  entire  front  office 
staff  promotes  and  contributes  to  his  enjoyment.  Conse- 
quently  whole-hearted  cooperation  with  other  departments 

is  necessary  to  the  end  that  the  standards  of  the  resort 

(2) 

may  be  maintained  and  guests  satisfied  in  every  respect. 


(1)  Gf.  United  Hotels  of  America,  "Working  Manual"  P  1 

(2)  Ibid. 
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Iri  resort  hotels  almost  all  requests  for  service 
of  any  kind  are  handled  by  the  personnel  of  the  front  office. 
Mail,  telegrams,  messages,  valuable  packages,  and  the  like 
are  handled  for  the  guest  by  the  front  office.  Information 
about  the  surroundings  must  be  supplied  by  the  clerk  as  well 
as  suggestions  given  regarding  amusements  and  outdoor 
pastimes*      If  your  hotel  is  credited  with  hospitality,  it  is 
certain  that  the  front  office  has  had  a  vital  part  in  building 
that  reputation.      When  your  resort  is  known,  likewise,  for 
courtesy,  cordiality,  and  high  class  service,  the  front 
office  has  again  taken  a  prominent  part  therein.      Let  your 
front  office  delay,  err,  fail, be  indifferent  or  neglectful, 
and  the  effect  is  felt  throughout  the  whole  organization. 
As  the  service  center  of  the  hotel  it  must  operate  rapidly, 
effectively,  and  accurately. 

The  guest  remembers  and  appreciates  the  greet- 
ing and  hospitality  cordially  extended  to  him  on  previous 
agreeable  occasions.      This  can  be  made  a  reality  to  return- 
ing guests.      The  regular  patron  has  established  acquaintance 
with  the  front  office  force  and  his  good  will  has  been  gained. 
He  is  quite  at  home  and  knows  more  readily  how  to  make  his 
wants  known  than  the  stranger.      Why  then  do  many  resort 
managers  change  their  front  clerks  each  season?      It  is  far 
better  to  hire  a  good  front  clerk  or  clerks,  pay  them 
enough  to  make  their  return  each  season  profitable,  and  use 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  take  as  much  interest  in 


(1) 

the  house  as  the  owner  himself. 


A  guest  registering  the  first  time  offers  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  the  highest  talents  in  extending  hospitality, 
showing  thoughtf ulness  for  his  welfare,  comfort,  and  vacation 
and  thus  assuring  him  that  yours  is  a  vacation  resort  which 
has  a  genuine  human  interest.      To  create  such  a  feeling  is  a 
mark  of  skill  on  the  part  of  a  member  of  the  front  office  staff. 
To  preserve  the  same  feeling  with  the  departing  guest,  by  ask- 
ing him  whether  he  has  enjoyed  his  stay  in  your  hotel  and 
expressing  a  sincere  wish  that  he  may  return  next  season,  is 
greatly  to  his  credit,  as  it  also  contributes  to  the  building 
of  business.      One  seemingly  trivial  delinquency  may  antago- 
nize the  patron  on  his  first,  or  even  a  subsequent  visit,  to 

the  extent  that  he  does  not  return  and  then  all  previous 

(2) 

efforts  are  nullified. 

In  1928,  The  United  Hotels  of  America  publish- 
ed a  series  of  regulations  for  front  office  employees.  Be- 
cause of  their  adaptability  to  any  resort  house ,  a  few  of 
the  most  important  follow: 

"Knowledge  of  the  job  -  Know  your  duties 
thoroughly  and  perform  them  accurately.      Nobody  ever  knows 
his  work  so  well  that  he  cannot  learn  to  do  it  better.  There- 
fore discuss  matters  concerning  which  you  are  in  doubt  with 
your  superior  officers  and  associates  and  thus  improve  your- 
self and  your  work. 

"Attentiveness  to  requests  -  Fix  your  attention 
on  what  the  patron  is  saying  and  try  to  understand  it  exactly. 
Attend  to  the  matter  quickly  and  accurately  if  it  comes 
within  your  duties.      If  not,  refer  it  at  once  to  the  person 
whose  duty  it  is,  or  to  your  superior  officer.  Every 


(1)  Cf .  United  Hotels  of  America,  "Working  Manual"  P  P  2-3 

(2)  Ibid.  P  3 
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situation  which  may  arise  cannot  be  anticipated,  but  you 
are  expected  to  act  with  judgment  and  discretion  at  all 
times  • 

"Uniform  courtesy  -  Be  courteous  and  polite 
under  all  circumstances.      Let  your  conduct  always  be  above 
criticism.      The  hebits  you  cultivate  will  create  an  im- 
pression, good  or  bad,  when  least  expected.      Therefore,  make 
it  your  custom  to  be  courteous,  considerate  and  attentive  to 
others  at  all  times,  and  your  department  will  reflect  credit 
upon  the  hotel.      Good  manners  and  affability  should  be  ap- 
parent in  your  conduct.      Remember  that  you  cannot  have  one 
set  of  manners  for  patrons  and  another  for  your  fellow  em- 
ployees.     Courtesy  and  a  pleasant  smile  are  appreciated  by 
everybody  and  are  assets  to  yourself  as  well  as  to  the  hotel. 
Never  assume  an  aggressive  attitude  when  a  patron  makes  a 
complaint.      Listen,  then  decide  which  official  should 
adjust  the  matter,  and  introduce  the  guest  to  him.  Famili- 
arities of  word  or  action  must  never  be  indulged  in  when  on 
duty.      Guests  should  never  hear  employees  address  one 
another  by  first  names  or  nicknames.      Women  employees 

should  be  addressed  as  Miss  ,  and  men  employees  as 

Mr  •  . 

"Giving  correct  information  -  Constantly 
learn  things  which  make  you  more  useful.      Never  give  a 
patron  wrong  or  doubtful  information.      You  cannot  be  blamed 
for  saying,  'I  don*t  know1,  provided  it  is  followed  by  fI 
will  ascertain*.      Do  one  of  two  things.      Find  out  and  in- 
form the  patron,  or  find  out  who  is  responsible  for  knowing 
and  put  the  patron  in  communication  with  him. 

"Many  questions  arise  concerning  which  you 
cannot  give  information,  but  there  are  few,  if  any,  which  an 
inquirer  cannot  be  advised  to  take  up  with  some  responsible 
person  in  the  hotel.      In  any  case  of  doubt  discuss  with 
your  superior  officer  and  learn  from  him  how  to  handle  such 
matters  in  the  future.      Know  all  the  resources  that  the 
hotel  has  to  offer  the  guest  and  be  helpful  in  putting  him 
in  communication  with  them. 

"Use  of  English  -  A  well  modulated  voice, 
clear  enunciation  and  correct  speech  are  attainable  by 
study,  effort  and  practice.      They  are  marks  of  good  breed- 
ing and  worth  striving  for.      Most  people  have  some  unfortu- 
nate habits  of  speech  which  are  due  to  carlessness.  Self- 
watchfulness  does  much  toward  correcting  them. 

"Punctuality  -  Make  a  point  of  being  on  duty 
exactly  on  time.      Never  be  late.      Be  fair  with  your  fellow 
employees  whose  leaving  time  is  dependent  on  your  arrival. 

"Absences  -  Never  fail  to  give  notice  by 
telephone,  or  otherwise,  in  time  for  arrangements  to  be  made 
to  cover  your  position  if  absence  is  unavoidable.      A  double 
burden  of  work  thrown  unexpectedly  on  fellow  employees 
interrupts  routine  and  demoralizes  service  to  guests. 

"Never  leave  your  station  when  on  duty,  except 
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for  some  really  necessary  purpose.      The  employee  who  finds 
excuse  for  frequent  absences  imposes  upon  his  fellow  workers 
end  breeds  a  spirit  of  discontent  which  may  possibly  be  re- 
flected in  their  attitude  toward  guests* 

"Behavior  -  Reading  newspapers  and  magazines 
while  on  duty,  sending  and  receiving  personal  telephone 
calls,  chewing  gum,  wearing  conspicuous  clothes,  allowing 
employees  from  other  departments  to  loiter  in  or  about  the 
front  office  are  not  permitted.      Keep  personal  matters 
apart  from  business  and  do  not  discuss  them  when  on  duty. 
If  members  of  the  front  office  staff  know  better  ways  of 
doing  things  than  they  are  now  being  done,  suggestions  are 
welcomed  by  the  management,  but  avoid  idle  criticism  of  the 
hotel,  its  methods  or  its  personnel  to  guests  or  other 
employees . 

"Attitude  toward  guests  -  Make  opportunities 
for  pleasant  contacts  with  guests,  but  never  indulge  in 
familiarities,  even  though  the  attitude  of  the  guest  may 
seem  to  encourage  it.      Treat  all  guests  with  business-like 
attentiveness  and  courtesy.      Never  permit  yourself  to 
become  prejudiced  against  a  guest,  no  matter  how  difficult 
he  may  be  to  please  -  make  him  like  you  and  his  attitude 
will  change.      Never  make  comments  about  one  guest  to  another, 
or  gossip  with  other  employees  about  guests. 

"Telephone  courtesy  -  The  management  holds  all 
employees  answering  calls  to  high  standards  of  courtesy  and 
politeness. 

"Announce  yourself  by  naming  your  position 
and  never  say,  'Hello*,  when  answering  a  call. 

"A  pleasant  tone  and  an  upward  inflection 
should  be  cultivated.      An  abrupt  manner  is  likely  to  give 
the  impression  of  undue  haste  or  indifference. 

"Always  use  your  best  English.      Slang  is 
likely  to  offend.      Lack  of  dignity  in  language  or  manner 
of  speech  does  not  reflect  the  hotel's  ideals.      When  face 
to  face  your  personality  counts,  but  in  a  telephone  conver- 
sation your  voice  and  speech  are  all  that  represent  you  and 
the  hotel.      Impress  the  person  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire 
that  his  request  by  telephone  is  receiving  the  same  courteous 
consideration  it  would  if  made  in  person".  (1) 

It  should  be  evident  from  the  above  remarks 

that  the  problem  of  the  front  office  is  largely  a  human  one. 

Primarily  it  is  the  hiring  and  the  keeping  of  the  right  type 

of  clerks.      The  writer  believes  that  it  is  far  better  to 


(1)  United  Hotels  of  America,  "Working  Manual"  P  P  6,  7,  8 
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hire  an  inexperienced  front  office  man  who  possesses  both 
tact  and  personality  than  one  who,  although  he  may  know  all 
the  tricks  of  the  front  office  salesmanship,  is  somewhat 
devoid  of  a  pleasing  individuality.      Office  routine,  quot- 
ing rates,  and  selling  rooms  can  be  taught;  but  the  things 
that  make  a  front  clerk  a  real  hotel  man  are  acquired  very 
very  early  in  life. 
Dining  Room  Popularity. 

The  old  saying  that  certain  people  live  to  eat 
would  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  one  in  regard  to  summer 
resort  patrons.      No  department  receives  as  much  comment, 
either  favorable  or  adverse,  as  the  dining  room.  Good 
food  plus  good  service  act  as  primary  reasons  for  "repeat" 
business , 

It  is  not  that  the  people  who  patronize  resorts 
are  gourmands  but  rather  they  are  a  group  on  a  vacation. 
Generally  they  want  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  and  apparent- 
ly eating  comes  first. 

Primarily  the  problem  of  the  dining  room  centers 
around  the  headwaiter.      He  is  responsible  for  all  service; 
he  receives  all  complaints;  he  makes  all  adjustments;  and  he 
must  see  to  it  that  his  department  works  in  close  harmony 
with  the  kitchen  department. 

Although  there  has  been  a  great  deal  written 
on  what  constitutes  good  dining  room  service  it  remained 
for  Mr.  E,  F.  Kaufman,  of  Zelienople,  Pa.,  to  bring  the 
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raetter  down  to  a  few  well  chosen  rules.      Mr.  Kaufman  writes: 

"The  success  of  my  hotel  dining  room  is  based  on 
close  adherence  to  the  following  golden  rules: 

"A«  Tasty  and  wholesome  food,  properly  cooked, 

1.  Every  dish  up  to  par  before  leaving 
the  kitchen. 

2.  Decline  to  fill  an  order  rather  than 
make  a  steb  at  it  if  you  are  not 
prepared. 

"B.  Attractive  dining  room. 

1.  Spotless,  clean  table  linen. 

2.  Fresh  cut  flowers  at  every  table. 

3.  ^uiet  and  restful  color  scheme  and 
illumination. 

"C«  Neat  and  cheerful  waitresses. 

1.  No  temper  or  gruff ness  for  any  reason. 

"D.  Friendly,  courteous  and  considerate  management. 
1#  Do  not  let  your  worries  or  problems  be 
evident.      The  customers  have  worries 
of  their  own. 

2.  Always  hold  reserved  tables,  even  if 
others  are  waiting. 

30  Discuss  the  weather  with  your  customers, 
but  not  their  private  affairs.  Be 
friendly,  not  intimate".  (1) 
Regardless  of  the  size  and  type  of  the  resort  the 

menu  is  of  utmost  importance.      The  making  of  it  usually 

should  be  the  combined  work  of  the  chef,  the  headwaiter,  and 

the  manager,        7/ith  rapidly  rising  prices,  especially  of 

meats  and  with  the  desire  for  heavier  foods  on  the  increase, 

the  matter  of  menu  making  is  now  a  serious  problem. 

The  lack  of  variety  in  dishes  on  a  menu  shows 

that  the  menu  makers  are  in  a  rut.      Ruts  reduce  patronage; 

loss  of  patronage  makes  for  failures.      A  study  of  the 

likes  and  dislikes  of  any  particular  trade  will  give  the  menu 


(1)  Kaufman,  S.  F. ,  "Hotel  Management"  August,  1934  P133 
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makers  their  cue.      Buy  the  best;  it  is  the  cheapest.  Plan 

profit  in  your  menu  building.       Understand  your  limitations. 

Do  not  soar  beyond  your  facilities  or  the  ability  of  your 

crew.      Better  to  serve  few  dishes  well  than  to  clutter  your 

menus  with  many  and  have  failures.       Watch  waste.       ..atch  for 

the  indifferent  worker  and  change  him.      Clean  up  ice  boxes 

daily  with  attractive  menu  suggestions.      Add  garnitures  to 

help  sell  the  dishes  -  adjectives  to  explain  them.      Buy  only 

(1) 

what  is  needed. 

Although  variety  of  dishes  is  essential  on 
menus,  it  is  best  not  to  have  too  great  a  number.  Fewer 
dishes  listed  on  menus  can  be  better  cooked  and  served,  cut- 
ting the  number  of  help  and  waste  to  a  minimum  and  giving 
operator  a  chance  to  build  up  a  better  cookery  reputation. 
Unless  you  buy  good  food  and  prepare  it  well,  all  the  good 
service  and  atmosphere  in  the  world  will  not  help  you.  Good 
service  is  enhanced  in  value  by  well  cooked  food.  "The 
master  stone  of  dining  room  architecture  is  well  prepared 

high-grade  food  and  wines;  the  linen,  silver,  dishes,  atmos- 

(2) 

phere,  service,  etc.,  all  else  are  secondary".  The 
greater  sale  of  dishes  which  are  less  costly  to  prepare  and 
serve  and  more  profitable  to  the  hotel  produces  a  lesser 
demand  for  those  dishes  whose  cost  is  greater  and  profit  is 
smaller.      Specialize  in  profitable,  well  cooked, "demand" 
dishes.      Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  one  will  always 

(1)  Cf.  Dahl,  J.  0.,  "Restaurant  Management"  P  P  97-99 

(2)  Shircliffe ,  Arnold.,  "Hotel  Monthly"  November , 1934  P41 
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heve  to  list  certain  high-class,  low-profit  items  daily  to 

"tone  up"  the  menus. 

To  find  the  dishes  that  please  occuring  from 

time  to  time,  with  the  addition  of  newer  items  as  the  seasons 

change,  keeps  your  regular  guests  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind 

and  is  a  big  factor  in  holding  them  as  well  as  attracting 

(1) 

new  business  to  your  door. 

Although  the  physical  set-up  of  the  dining 
room  will,  to  a  large  extent,  depend  on  the  original  archi- 
tecture many  minor  changes  can  be  made  to  improve  appearances 
and  increase  comfort.      Plenty  of  light,  plenty  of  air,  and 
plenty  of  room  between  tables  are  extremely  essential.  Com- 
fortable chairs  well  covered  to  prevent  paint  or  varnish  from 
coming  in  contact  with  delicate  clothes  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary.     An  adequate  supply  of  linen  should  always  be  on  hand 
as  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  resort  dining  room  using  paper 
napkins.      Many  resorts  should  keep  an  especially  large  supply 
of  linen  as  their  laundry  facilities  may  cause  delays  and  thus 
necessitate  calling  on  the  surplus  supply.      Good  silver,  dishes 
which  are  unchipped,  and  correct  glassware  for  all  occasions 
are  also  causes  for  pleasing  service. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  eliminate  any  kitchen 
odors  from  dining  room,  and  care  should  also  be  exercised  to 
eliminate  noise  and  insects. 

Neat  and  cheerful  waitresses  are  probably  next 

(1)  Shircliffe,  Arnold.,  "Hotel  Monthly"  November,  1934  P41 
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in  importance.      Although  there  ere  differences  of  opinion 

among  hotel  men  on  this  matter,   the  writer  believes  that 

young  college  students  make  a  far  better  appearance  than  the 

so-called  professional  type.      Given  the  proper  training, 

by  a  competent  headwaiter,  during  the  early  end  slow  days 

of  the  season  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  cannot 

give  just  as  good  service  as  those  who  make  a  business  of  it. 

To  insure  prompt  service,  Mr.  J.  0.  Dahl  gives 

(1) 

the  following  suggestions  for  waitresses: 

nl.  Train  yourself  for  perfection  -  then  success 
is  certain. 

2.  Observe  your  patrons  and  cater  to  their  likes 
and  dislikes. 

3.  Inspect  tableware  and  linen  before  setting 
table • 

4.  Noise  is  always  objectionable  -  quietness  an 
indication  of  good  breeding, 

5.  Safeguard  your  health  -  beauty,  happiness  and 
efficiency  depend  on  it. 

6.  Untidiness  is  inexcusable  -  the  best  people 
admire  neatness  and  we  demand  it, 

7.  Remember  each  order  and  transmit  it 
correctly, 

b.  Eagerness  to  please  is  generally  rewarded. 
9,  Personal  sanitation  is  essential.      There  is 
no  excuse  for  body  odors. 

10.  Repeat  order  as  given  by  patron. 

11.  Offer  suggestions  to  those  who  hesitate. 

12.  Hake  each  patron  feel  that  he  or  she  is 
your  personal  guest. 

13.  Punctuality  is  a  step  ladder  to  success. 

14.  Take  orders  willingly  -  some  day  you  will 
be  giving  them. 

15.  Smile  easily  -  and  let  it  be  reflected 
in  your  voice. 

16.  Everybody  loves  the  girl  with  s  happy 
disposi  tion. 

17.  Report  requests  for  unlisted  foods. 

18.  Visit  table  frequently  to  see  if  butter, 
bread  and  water  are  needed. 


(1)  Dahl,  J.  0., 


"Hotel  Management",  January,  1935  P  20 
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19. Inquire  if  additional  service  is  desired". 

Any  headwaiter  who  will  see  to  it  that  his 
waitresses  follow  the  suggestions  listed  should  have  no  great 
difficulty  in  providing  service.      The  hotel  should,  of  course, 
provide  uniforms  so  that  all  should  be  dressed  alike.  Many 
resorts  are  now  providing  different  colored  uniforms  for  the 
different  meals  of  the  day. 

Good  dining  room  service  does  not  lie  in  correct- 
ing errors.      Good  service  is  the  result  of  organizing  the 
work  to  be  done  and  the  staff  for  doing  it  so  that  errors  do 
not  occur. 

The  major  executive  -  the  headwaiter  -  should 

look  at  his  work  in  a  large  way,  and  consider  what  are  the 

fundamental  things  that  have  to  be  done  by  himself,  as  well 

as  by  others,  to  make  the  service  uniformly  good.      It  is  for 

him  to  know  that  the  work  in  all  its  details  is  in  competent 

hands;  that  captains,  waitresses,  and  bus  boys  are  thoroughly 

instructed;  that  his  assistants  supervise  end  inspect  with 

their  eves  open;  and  that  daily  drill  is  actually  given  at 

(1) 

the  time  of  inspection. 

To  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  guest,  the 
entire  dining  room  staff  is  bound  to  give  and  receive  willing 
cooperation  in  all  its  contacts  with  other  departments  - 
cooperation  can  never  exist  when  one  department  tries  to  domi- 
nate.       Cooperation  is  mutual  give  and  take  for  the  common 

(1)  Gf.  "United  Hotels  of  America",  "Working  Manual"  P  10 
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(1) 

good. 

In  dismissing  the  subject  of  dining  room 
problems  it  should  be  noticed  that  many  minute  details  must 
be  cared  for  each  d8y,  details  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  enumerate  or  even  anticipate  in  advance.      Room  service 
should  not  be  charged  for  in  a  summer  resort;  neither  should 
lunches  put  up  for  regular  guests  be  added  to  their  bill. 
And  by  all  means  -  a  charge  for  corkage  is  legitimate  and 
proper  in  every  resort  house  which  sells  liquor. 
Good  Hotel  Housekeeping. 

Now  that  the  bar  is  back,   the  bedroom  work  is 
easier.      It  used  to  be  difficult  because  of  alcohol  damage, 
but  since  the  repeal  of  the  eighteenth  amendment  one  house- 
keeping problem,  at  least,  has  been  eliminated. 

Good  housekeeping  is  not  an  accident;  neither  is 
it  an  accident  that  certain  resorts  gain  fame  for  always 
providing  the  up-to-date,   clean  guest  room.      It  is,  rather, 
the  result  of  a  very  definite  program  which  reaches  far  back 
into  the  unseen  department  of  the  hotel,  never  visited  by  the 
guest  and  seldom  even  suspected  of  existing.      It  revolves, 
principally,  about  the  housekeeper  and  the  various  depart- 
ments  that  come  under  her  control  and  that  cooperate  with 
her. 

The  duties  of  housekeeping  are  legion;  the 
work  never  seems  to  be  finished;  and  constant  inspection  is 

(l)Cf.  "United  Hotels  of  America" ,  "Working  Manual"  P  10 
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essential  to  keep  eny  hotel  spotless  end  pleasing  to  the 

guest.      Mrs.  Adeline  Dunn  a  housekeeper  from  Madison, 

(1) 

Wisconsin,  makes  the  following  remarks: 

"Everything  that  goes  wrong  in  the  room  is  the 
maid's  or  housekeeper's  fault,  you  never  accuse  the  guest;  the 
smart  maid  doesn't  know  anything  about  the  hotel;  gossipers 
make  trouble;  housekeepers  should  know  more  than  the  person 
they  are  trying  to  teach;   the  maids  forget,   the  housekeeper 
finds  out;  the  inkwell  seldom  gets  a  bath,  it  should  be  con- 
tinually cleaned  and  filled;  supply  points  for  the  pen;  train 
girls  to  look  in  dresser  drawer;  turn  the  mattress;  vacuum 
clean  the  room  and  keep  moths  out  of  carpet;  be  sure  the  bath- 
tub is  washed  out;  bugs  may  find  a  place  temporarily  in  the 
very  best  hotels,  but  they  don't  like  to  live  in  vacuumed 
places;  keep  linens  and  drapes  in  good  repair;  catch  the  pin- 
holes when  small;  buy  the  very  best  linens  you  can;  have 
enough  for  one  set  in  use,  one  in  laundry,  and  one  on  shelf; 
after  each  use  give  linen  a  rest;  buy  the  best  towels  and  of 
a  generous  size,  turkish  usually  considered  the  best  as  they 
wear  30^  longer;  keep  track  of  linens  in  and  out  of  laundry; 
sort,  count,  and  weigh,  and  weigh  back;  a  guest  should  never 
be  roomed  until  the  room  is  in  order;  when  room  is  vacated, 
put  it  in  order  quickly  and  discover  if  anything  is  missing  or 
if  a  guest  has  left  anything  behind". 

Every  manager  knows  that  such  remarks  only  too 

well  show  the  enormity  of  details  which  housekeeping  involves. 

Not  only  must  the  housekeeping  department  keep  the  house  clean, 

it  must  also  operate  economically.      Linen  and  towels  are 

especially  responsible  for  the  high  overhead  in  many  resorts. 

It  would  pay  most  hotels  to  hire  a  seamstress  to  work  entirely 

on  linens,  repairing  tablecloths  etc.  as  soon  as  the  slightest 

tear  is  noticeable.      Towels  should  be  heavy,  well  marked  with 

hotel  name,  and  supplied  generously  to  the  guest.      Just  what 

is  a  generous  supply  is  debatable,  but  as  a  rule  two  face  and 


(1)  Dunn,  Adeline.,  "Hotel  Monthly"  October,  1934  P20. 
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two  beth  towels  for  eaoh  person  for  room  with  bath,  and 
three  face  towels  in  rooms  without  bath;  or  two  face  and  one 
beth  towel  for  the  single  room  without  bath,  as  so  many 
guests  prefer  the  bath  to  the  face  towel  for  the  lavatory. 
Remember,  nothing  is  so  exasperating  to  a  hotel  guest  as  to 
be  short  on  towels,  especially  in  the  summer  time. 

Hotel  operators  who  have  an  inherent  desire  to 
provide  accommodations  for  guests  that  will  fulfill  their 
every  want  must  control  a  multitude  of  small  details,  each  of 
which  in  itself  seems  insignificant,  but  when  allowed  to  accumu- 
late, will  combine  to  cause  a  condition  that  brings  complaints, 
dissatisfaction,  and  eventually  a  general  letting-down  in  the 
standard  of  the  property. 

There  is  only  one  method  of  control,  and  that  is 

constant  inspection.      The  housekeeper  cannot  be  expected  to 

do  it  all;  she  has  many  other  duties  to  perform.      Hence  it  is 

advisable  to  use  other  staff  employees.      Make  use  of  slack 

periods  by  sending  bellmen,  housemen,  or  even  junior  clerks 

on  tours  of  inspection.      Not  only  will  this  tend  to  keep  up 

the  property,  but  it  will  be  giving  these  individuals  an 

opportunity  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  furnish- 

(1) 

ings  and  equipment  of  the  guest  rooms. 

Whenever  possible,  the  employee  making  the 
inspection  should  correct  defects  as  he  discovers  them.  For 
instance,  several  telephone  mouthpieces  might  be  taken  along 
(1)  Gf.  "The  Hotel  Monthly"  December,  1934  F  P17-21 
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when  making  that  inspection,  and  broken  ones  replaced  where 
needed. 

Although  it  would  not  be  possible  to  list  all 

items  that  might  be  inspected  in  various  resort  houses,  the 

(1) 

following  probably  cover  the  most  essential: 


1.  Cords  on  mirror  26. 

2.  Curtain  tassels  27. 

3.  Dresser  drawers  26, 

4.  Door  handles  29. 

5.  Ash  trays  30. 

6.  Telephone  31. 

7.  Writing  desk  handles  32. 

8.  Bed  lamps  33. 

9.  Ink  t  34. 

10.  Transom  35. 

11.  Pen  points  36. 

12.  Blotters  37. 

13.  Stationery  38. 

14.  Light  bulbs  39. 

15.  Soap  in  shower  40. 

16.  Soap  in  washrooms  41  V 

17.  Toilet  paper  42. 
16.  Towels  43. 

19.  Curtains  44. 

20.  Shades  45. 

21.  Blotter  tops  on  desks  46. 

22.  Dresser  handles  47. 

23.  Door  stops  48. 

24.  Chairs  49. 

25.  Floor  plugs  50. 


Bottom  of  beds 

Leaking  water  taps 

Room  number  plates 

Squeaky  doors 

Sticking  doors 

Closet  light  switches 

Laundry  bags 

Coat  hangers 

Grip  stand 

Shoe  cleaner 

Telephone  book 

Matches 

Pin  cushion 

Telegram  blanks 

Laundry  list 

aste  basket 

Water  pitcher 

Water  glasses 

Glass  tray 

Glass  shelves 

Screens 

Locks 

Extra  blankets 
Window  glass 
Cobwebs 


In  the  first  place  such  inspection  provides  a 
continual  check  on  specific  items  in  every  guest  room  that 
might  not  be  in  perfect  order,  or  according  to  specification. 
It  also  serves  as  a  "double  check"  on  other  employees,  and 
the  knowledge  that  such  a  check  may  be  made  at  any  time  has 
the  tendency  to  keep  performance  of  routine  duties  up  to  par. 

No  employees  in  the  hotel  contribute  more  to  the 


(1)  Cf.   "The  Hotel  Monthly"  December  1934,  P  P  17-21 
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personal  comfort  of  the  guests  ^han  the  room  me  ids.  They 
attend  bo  every  detail,  no  matter  how  small,  to  make  one 
feel  at  home.      One  of  their  most  important  duties,  and  the 
one  most  appreciated  by  a  guest,  is  the  proper  making  of  a 
bed,  an  art  that  is  acquired  only  through  expert  training 
and  long  experience.      The  mattress  must  be  turned  regularly, 
the  sheets  put  on  evenly  end  tucked  in  uniformly,  pillows 
well  shaken,  smoothly  and  neatly  arranged,  and  sufficient 
blankets  for  the  season  must  be  supplied. 

It  is  the  maids,  who,  upon  the  advent  of  a 
sudden  storm,  should  leave  everything  else  to  close  windows 
and  thus  prevent  damage  to  guests*  belongings  and  to  the 
room.      They  see  to  it  that  bath  and  other  supplies  never 
run  low,  keep  the  room  in  immaculate  order,  sweeping  under 
the  bed  and  keeping  out-of-way  corners  well  dusted  and  scrub- 
bed.     If  the  guest  desires  an  extra  chair  or  similar  article, 
the  maid  notifies  the  housekeeper.      Because  the  maids  perform 
a  thousand  and  one  little  tasks  that  individually  may  not  be 
noticed  but  added  together  create  a  perfect  atmosphere  for 
complete  comfort  and  relaxation,  such  employees  should  be 
hired,  treated,  and  handled  with  care. 

Naturally  the  primary  function  of  the  house- 
keeping department  is  to  have  the  maximum  number  of  available 
rooms  for  sale,  kept  in  accordance  with  the  standards  of  the 
hotel.      In  conclusion,  it  should  be  understood  that  regard- 
less of  many  problems  involved  it  should  be  the  aim  of  all 
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resort  housekeeping  deportments  to  maintain  the  standards 
of  a  well  kept  home  in  all  that  relates  to  cleanliness, 
sanitation,  and  service. 


-14b- 

Closing  The  T^ouse . 

The  closing  of  the  house  at  the  end  of  the  season 
should  never  be  a  hurried  affair.  One  week,  at  least,  should 
be  used  in  this  undertaking,  and  preferably  two  weeks. 

Every  resort  should  have  a  definite  closing  date; 
usually  around  the  middle  of  September  seems  to  be  popular. 
Then,  on  the  day  advertised  as  the  last  one  the  front  doors 
should  be  closed  and  no  more  guests  admitted. 
Dismissal  Of  Help. 

Inasmuch  as  business  becomes  quiet  immediately 
after  Labor  day,  it  is  advisable  to  start  dismissing  help  on 
the  Tuesday  following  the  holiday.      From  an  economic  stand 
point  the  higher  payed  employees  should  be  let  go  first.  For 
instance,  the  chef,  being  the  highest  paid  person  in  the 
kitchen,  might  well  be  the  first  to  go. 

By  the  time  the  actual  closing  day  is  reached 
the  hotel  should  be  operated  by  a  skeleton  crew.  Upon 
closing,  all  help  with  the  exception  of  one  cook,  the  house- 
keeper and  two  assistants,  the  engineer,  the  carpenter,  and 
a  groundskeeper ,  should  be  dismissed.      Those  remaining 
should  be  competent  to  take  care  of  closing  operations. 
Closing  Departments. 

The  dining  room  should  be  closed  first.  All 
silver  should  be  cleaned,  counted,  and  packed  away.  The 
dishes  and  glassware  should  be  inspected  and  cracked  or  chip- 
ped pieces  discarded,  and  after  inventory  carefully  packed 
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away  in  closets.      Linen  of  ell  kinds  should  be  sent  to  linen 
room.      Tobies  should  be  piled  one  upon  the  other,  and  stored 
end  covered  in  some  space  that  is  dry.      All  decorations 
should  be  removed  and  the  room  itself  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
fumigated.      Windows  should  be  locked  and  barred  if  possible, 
and  the  shades  drawn.      Although  some  hotel  men  advocate  wash- 
ing all  wood  work  at  this  time,  it  is  probably  better  to  wait 
until  spring  for  this  job  and  then  do  any  interior  painting 
that  may  be  necessary.      Great  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  all  silverware  and  dishes  are  packed  in  rooms  which  can 
be  securely  locked  as  great  losses  are  sometimes  experienced 
by  resort  houses  as  a  result  of  thievery  during  the  off-season. 

Bedrooms  come  next  -  and  they  should  be 
closed  one  by  one.      That  is  there  is  no  need  of  maids  being 
scattered  all  over  a  hotel  closing  rooms  here  and  there.  The 
entire  crew  should  start  at  the  top  and  work  together  on  each 
room.      in  closing  the  rooms  all  bed  clothing  and  linens 
should  be  sent  to  the  linen  room,  mattresses  should  be  wrapped 
in  paper,  screens  removed  from  windows,  and  curtains  drawn. 
All  room  furniture  should  be  inspected,  and  any  which  might 
need  repairing  should  be  taken  out  and  placed  in  some  special 
room  assigned  for  this  purpose.      Gleaning  should  be  thorough 
in  order  that  any  vermin  such  as  moths  be  exterminated.  Doors 
to  all  rooms  should  be  locked.      Rugs  and  carpets  should  be 
removed  and  sent  to  cleaners,  as  well  as  draperies  and  lamp 
shades . 
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The  lobby  and  public  rooms  might  then  be 
closed.      All  movable  decorations  which  can  be  cleaned 
should  be  taken  out,  floors  swept  and  washed,  but  not 
polished,  and  curtains  drawn.      All  seat  or  divan  coverings 
which  tend  to  fade  should  be  covered  with  wrapping  paper. 
Office  equipment  should  be  cleaned  and  stored  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prevent  dust  getting  at  machine  parts  or  in  records  of 
any  kind.      Valuable  records  should,  of  course,  be  stored  in 
fireproof  cabinets.      The  bar  glassware  might  well  be  stored 
with  the  dining  room  equipment,  and  the  metal  parts  of  the 
bar  should  be  oiled  or  greased  to  prevent  any  possible  rusting. 
All  water  or  drain  pipes  must  be  disconnected,  and  any  special 
bar  furniture  should  be  inspected  and  properly  covered. 

Outside  recreational  equipment  should  be  care- 
fully closed  in  every  resort  hotel,  even  though  the  practice 
seems  to  be  to  neglect  it»      Equipment  used  on  golf  courses 
must  be  inspected,  repaired  and  put  away,  flags  and  markers 
removed,  all  water  pipes  to  greens  disconnected,  and  caddy 
houses  locked,  and  preferably  boarded  up.      For  those  resorts 
having  a  fairly  good  golf  course  it  is  advisable  to  hire  some 
local  man  to  keep  greens  cut  until  all  grass  stops  growing  - 
otherwise  it  will  be  difficult  to  prepare  greens  in  spring. 
Bathhouses  must  be  well  cleaned  and  boarded  up,  and  nothing 
of  value  should  be  left  in  them.      Swimming  pools  must  be 
well  drained,  and  inlet  pipes  taken  up  and  stored  in  bathhouse. 
It  is  also  essential  that  the  side  of  the  bathhouse  facing 
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the  ocean  be  strongly  boarded  up  as  a  protection  against 
severe  storms  during  the  winter  months. 

The  helps'   quarters  should  receive  the  same  care 
as  the  hotel.       In  fact  a  more  thorough  cleaning  is  usually 
necessary  in  them.      Just  before  being  closed  it  is  always 
necessary  to  fumigate  the  rooms,  and  thereby  kill  vermin 
which  has  a  tendency  to  thrive  in  most  hotel  helps'  quarters. 

The  last  department  to  be  closed  is  the  kitchen. 
This,  of  course,  requires  the  constant  supervision  of  the 
engineer.      Chimneys  and  flues  must  be  cleaned  out,  all  pipes 
cleaned  and  water  drained  from  them,  gas  disconnected,  steam 
tables  disconnected,  ranges  cleaned  and  greased  to  prevent 
rusting,  and  machinery  of  all  sorts  cleaned,  oiled,  and  cover- 
ed to  prevent  dust  accumulation.      Surplus  food  which  will  not 
spoil,  such  as  package  goods  or  canned  goods,  might  be  locked 
in  storerooms  and  kept  until  the  following  season.      Ice  boxes 
should  be  steam  cleaned,  and  washed  with  hot  soap  and  water 
three  or  four  times  before  being  closed.      Fots  and  pans  might 
also  be  greased  before  storing  them  for  the  winter. 

Upon  completit ion  of  the  department  closing  the 
engineer  can  then  shut  off  all  water,  notify  gas,  electric, 
and  telephone  companies  to  disconnect  their  services,  and  the 
physical  part  of  the  house  is  closed. 

It  should  be  noted  that  during  the  period  of 
closing  all  equipment  which  is  in  need  of  repair  must  be 
reported.      Then,  repairs  can  be  completed  either  during  the 
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winter  months  or  previous  to  the  opening  in  the  spring.  A 
certain  amount  of  major  repair  work  should  be  done  each  year 
to  prevent  needless  deterioration  of  the  physical  property. 
The  need  of  new  equipment  should  also  be  noted  at  this  time, 
and  if  the  season's  profits  warrant  it,  such  things  can  be 
purchased  before  the  following  season. 
Records . 

All  records  should  be  assembled,  and  all 
account  books  audited  at  the  close  of  the  season.  Although 
not  absolutely  necessary  the  audit  is  better  undertaken  by 
public  accountants  that  have  no  connection  with  the  hotel. 

Guest  register  cards  should  be  filed  alphabet 
ically  and  geographically  for  use  as  mailing  list  between 
seasons.      Names  of  guests  who  have  been  regular  guests  over 
period  of  several  seasons  should  be  listed  for  such  special 
correspondence  as  holiday  greetings  and  thank- you  cards. 
Guests  who  have  been  obnoxious  or  troublesome  during  their 
stay  might  also  be  listed  in  order  to  prevent  their  making 
reservations  for  the  following  season. 

It  is  well  at  this  time  to  make  notes  on 
guest  register  cards  as  to  their  particular  likes  and  dis- 
likes for  future  reference.      Such  notes  tend  to  increase 
service,  and  make  the  returning  patron  feel  the  hotel  is  real 
ly  interested  in  him. 

Resume  Of  Seasons  Activities. 

Assembling  data  as  to  the  mistakes  and 


profitable  innovations  that  have  taken  place  during  the 
season  is  well  worth  while.       If  a  resort  manager  will  keep 
a  file  as  to  all  complaints  and  study  this  file  at  the  close 
of  the  season,  he  can  then  do  a  great  deal  towards  eliminat- 
ing causes  of  such  things  before  the  next  season.  Little 
things  that  have  pleased  the  guests  should  also  be  listed 
so  that  they  may  be  repeated  and  even  added  to.      The  results 
of  all  advertising  might  be  gone  over  at  this  time,  as  well 
as  reasons  which  seemed  to  keep  guests  away. 

The  various  employees  should  be  catalogued 
as  good,  bad,  and  indifferent;  and  those  having  given  satis- 
factory service  should  be  put  on  a  special  list  for  possible 
future  employment. 

Profits  and  losses  in  the  various  departments 
should  be  investigated,  and  studies  made  to  being  those 
departments  showing  losses  into  the  profit  making  class. 

In  fact  anything  which  has  either  helped  or 
hindered  the  hotel  in  giving  service,  making  a  profit,  or 
building  up  future  business  should  be  noted  on  the  manager fs 
final  report  regardless  as  to  the  status  of  the  manager. 
If  he  is  a  paid  employee  the  report  is  valuable  to  the  actu- 
al owners,  and  if  he  be  the  operator  such  a  report  is  in- 
valuable to  him  in  planning  a  bigger  and  better  season  the 
following  year . 
Inventory. 

An  inventory  of  everything  in  the  hotel  should 
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be  made  upon  closing  and  compared  with  the  inventory  taken 
on  opening.      Not  alone  is  this  essential  for  bookkeeping 
purposes,  but  it  is  very  necessary  in  order  to  check  break- 
age, theft,  obsolescence,  and  deterioration.      No  item 
should  be  too  small  to  escape  this  list,  and  it  is  always 
wise  to  make  a  note  of  the  condition  of  each  item  on  the 
inventory.      The  heads  of  each  department  might  take  the 
inventory,  closely  supervised,  however,  by  the  manager. 
New  Way  To  Close. 

Most  resort  hotels  close  without  ceremony 

at  the  end  of  the  season.      But  the  writer  recently  en«- 

countered  the  following  article  in  a  hotel  paper  which  seems 

(1) 

to  offer  possibilities  of  increasing  good-will: 

"To  the  operator,  A.  Edith  Barrows,  the 
closing  of  a  resort  and  the  bidding  of  farewell  to  guests 
should  be  something  more  than  just  'checking  out',  putting 
away  bedding,  the  laundry,  the  silverware,  and  other  details. 

"She  believes  the  guests  should  share  in 

it. 

"Last  week  the  Anchorage,  a  popular  spot 
at  Mattapoisett ,  famous  for  its  food,  closed  for  the  season 
but  the  guests  and  friends  had  a  novel  share  in  closing. 

"A  special  supper  was  served.      Then  the 
group  gathered  around  the  piano  and  sang  old  songs  such  as 
'There's  a  Tavern  in  the  Town' ,   'Love's  Old  Sweet  Song',  and 
others,  winding  up,  of  course,  with,  'G-ood  Night  Ladies'  and 
' Auld  Lang  Syne ' . 

"A  toast  to  the  hostess  was  given  with 
enthusiasm    and  Miss  Barrows  then  announced  next  year's 
opening  date". 

This  idea  might  be  tried  in  some  form 

or  other  by  many  resort  managers. 
The  Caretaker. 

Every  resort  house  should  have  a  caretaker 
Tl)   "Hotel  and  Restaurant  News",  November  3,  1934. 
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during  "the  period  it  is  closed.      In  some  states  the  fire 
laws  require  one,  end  many  insurance  companies  require  one 
on  property  they  insure.      But  regardless  of  outside  require- 
ments it  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  operator  to  have  his  proper 
ty  closely  watched  during  the  closed  season. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  caretaker 
live  in  some  part  of  the  hotel,  he  should  be  lodged  within 
sight  of  the  property.      He  should  inspect  the  property  by 
walking  through  all  parts  of  it  daily,  and  he  should  be 
especially  watchful  of  prowlers  or  strangers  around  it. 

Unless  closely  watched,  hotel  buildings  can 
receive  a  great  deal  of  damage  from  leaks,  freezing,  wind, 
and  small  animals;  but  if  constantly  patroled  by  a  caretaker 
very  little  trouble  should  ensue.      The  caretaker  should,  of 
course,  have  a  telephone  at  his  disposal  at  all  times  as  well 
as  plenty  of  fire  preventive  equipment.      And  he  should 
receive  a  salary  high  enough  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  him 
to  engage  in  any  other  sort  of  work.      Proper  watchfulness 
requires  constant  attendance.      Usually  most  resorts  hire 
caretakers  who  are  rather  handy  with  tools  and  who  can  be 
kept  busy  on  minor  repairs  to  the  property. 
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Concluaion 

Notwithstanding  the  feet  that  visible  improve- 
ment in  resort  hotels  is  still  spotty,  it  can  nevertheless  be 
accepted  as  a  fact  that  recovery  has  set  in  and  that  the  long 
deferred  end  of  the  downward  sweep  is  at  hand  and  that  the 
trend  will  soon  change  for  the  better. 
Survey  Of  Present  Conditions, 

There  is  no  question  that  travel  has  increased 

considerably  and  that  average  spending  capacity  has  increased. 

The  partial  recovery  in  the  hotel  industry  may  be  illustrated 

by  the  fact  that  in  1932  and  1933  (the  lowest  since  1929), 

hotel  occupancy  was  but  seventy- three  per  cent  of  the  1929 

figure,  while  in  1934  it  is  eighty  per  cent.      The  percentage 

of  occupancy  was  seventy  per  cent  in  1929,  fifty-one  per  cent 

in  1932  and  1933,  at  the  lowest  level,  and  has  gone  up  to 

(1) 

fifty-six  per  cent  for  1934. 

The  repeal  of  the  16th  amendment  has  added  an 
enormous  new  source  of  revenue  to  resort  houses.      Aside  from 
its  direct  benefit,  the  return  of  legitimate  liquor  sales  has 
also  tended  to  again  place  hotels  in  the  position  of  a  social 
center  and  as  rendezvous  where  vacations  may  be  enjoyed 
amongst  pleasant  and  congenial  gatherings. 

Besort  hotels,  however,  are  still  a  great  way 
from  showing  any  substantial  profit.      Business  has  increased, 


(1)  Gf.  "Hotel  and  Restaurant  News"  February  9,  1935. 
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travel  has  increased,  but  profits  have  not  yet  begun  to 

appear.      There  are  four  major  hurdles  to  jump  before  profits 

can  appear.      These  four  important  obstructions  in  the  se- 

(1) 

quence  of  their  relative  importance  are  as  follows: 

1«  The  lack  of  correction  of  many  financial 
structures . 

2.  The  enormous  burden  created  by  the  II. R. A. 

3.  Excessive  and  still  mounting  taxes. 

4.  Steadily  increasing  commodity  prices. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  is  impossible  not  for 
a  few,  not  even  for  a  majority,  but  for  practically  all 
hotels  to  carry  a  burden  based  on  long  forgotten  values, 
^his  fact  must  be  realized,  not  only  by  the  debtor,  but  by 
the  creditor  as  well*      In  general  it  seems  to  be  clear  that 
the  salavation  of  resort  properties  demands  skilled  manage- 
ment by  men  educated  for  and  experienced  in  the  profession  of 
hotel  keeping,  especially  along  the  financial  line.       If  the 
depression  has  accomplished  nothing  more,  it  has  effectively 

killed  or  cured  the  old-time  hotel  man,  who  was  a  good  host 

(2) 

in  many  ways,  but  had  not  learned  to  be  a  business  man. 

The  highly  unsatisfactory  hotel  code  has  had 
the  effect  of  entirely  nullifying  the  benefits  of  the  in- 
creased volume  of  business,  those  increases  which  were 
brought  about  by  general  business  improvement  and  greater 
travel,  as  well  as  the  specific  increase  in  hotel  volume  of 
business  created  by  repeal.      Expenses,  not  only  in  payroll, 

(1)  Cf.  "Hotel  and  Restaurant  .^"ews"  February  9,  1935* 

(2)  Cf.  Woodfill,  W.  S.,  "The  Hotel  Monthly"  October  1934  P58 
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but  tilso  in  all  merchandise  and  supplies  essential  to  hotel 
operation,  have  mounted  considerably  with  the  result  that 
losses  in  most  cases  have  increased.      Although  we  should  all 
be  believers  in  the  ultimate  benefit  of  one  day  off  in  seven 
for  hotel  employees,  and  that  the  prosperity  of  our  country 
has  gone  and  always  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  high  wages  and 
good  labor  conditions,  we  must  also  realize  that  such  ideals 
can  work  only  if  sales  prices  can  be  increased  in  equitable 
ratio  to  increased  costs.      But  inasmuch  as  the  code  neglected 
this  important  point,  it  has  been  a  detriment  rather  than  a 

(1) 

help  to  those  resort  houses  that  even  attempted  to  abide  by  it. 

Another  condition  about  which  resort  operators 
must  interest  themselves  is  the  excessive,  unfair,  and  in- 
equitable burden  carried  by  real  estate  in  the  prevailing 
scheme  of  taxation.      Approximately  eighty-five  percent  of 
all  local  and  state  taxes  are  raised  directly  from  real 
estate  taxation.      In  addition  to  this,  hotels,  of  course, 
must  carry  also  their  share  of  all  other  forms  of  taxes. 
Increasing  efforts  for  a  fairer  distribution  of  taxes  must 

be  an  important  part  of  the  program  of  all  resort  hotel  men 

(2) 

and  their  organization. 

As  far  as  commodity  prices  are  concerned,  there 
is,  of  course,  only  one  remedy:     Increased  sales  prices.  We 
hear  much  of  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  better  prices  for 

(1)  Of.  Woodfill,  W.  S.,  "The  Hotel  Monthly"  October,  1934  P58 

(2)  Ibid  P  59 
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the  servioes  end  goods  which  resort  hotels  have  for  sale , 
on  the  basis  of  the  reasoning  that  supply  and  demand  must 
be  equalized  before  the  rate  structures  can  be  improved. 
That  such  contention  is  not  logical  has  been  proven  con- 
clusively by  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  all  commodities 
which  the  hotel  buys  have  gone  up  entirely  independent  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.      These  sales  prices  have 
been  forced  up  by  the  increase  in  the  production  cost. 
Absolutely  the  same  condition  exists  in  regard  to  the  costs 
and  sales  of  hotel  accommodations. 

There  are  just  so  many  people  vacationing. 
If  all  resort  hotel  rooms  were  rated  fifty  cents  higher  and 
the  prices  of  meals,  etc.,  were  increased  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, it  would  probably  not  keep  a  single  person  at  home 
who  for  any  reason  at  all  has  his  mind  set  on  a  vacation. 
Hotel  Employees  Should  Be  Travel  Boosters. 

All  employees  should  be  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  promoting  resort  business.      Your  clerks,  bell- 
boys, and  porters  are  the  people  in  your  hotel  who  are  meet- 
ing the  tourists.      Let  them  be  well  posted  on  the  facilities 
of  your  house  and  the  surrounding  recreational  advantages. 
They  should  also  be  familiar  with  all  other  resorts  in  the 
section  of  the  country  where  you  are  located,  in  order  to 
dissemina te  accurate  information  concerning  them*  There 
should  be  a  spirit  of  cooperation  among  different  resorts 
in  the  same  section.      At  least  sixty  per  cent  of  tourists 
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leaving  your  resort  will  make  another  stop  before  reaching 
home,  so  that  it  behooves  your  staff  to  3peak  kindly  and 
enthusiastically  of  all  resorts.       Unless  your  resort  takes 
such  an  attitude,  you  can  hardly  expect  other  resorts  to 
help  your  house.      Remember  a  word  spoken  ill  of  any  place, 
even  in  jest,  carries  with  it  a  thought  that  is  destructive 
and  harmful  to  all  resorts. 
State  Ad\ertising  Programs. 

As  almost  all  important  recreational  states 
are  now  engaging  in  advertising  programs,  resort  men  should 
actively  support  and  assist  them.      Every  effort,  wherever 
possible,  should  be  exerted  to  see  that  this  good  work  is 
carried  on.      iilthough  your  state  may  still  be  far  behind 
Florida  and  California  in  advertising  its  beauties,  its 
climate,  and  its  attractions  to  the  world  at  large,  their 
success  should  only  serve  as  example  to  be  followed. 
Maintenance  Essential. 

Scattered  around  this  country  of  ours,  and 
about  the  countries  abroad  as  well,  are  a  myriad  of  broken- 
down,  dying,  or  extinct  resorts.      Yet,  wherever  a  new  resort 
hotel  is  built,  or  an  old  resort  is  improved,  business  is 
attracted  and  people  start  coming  in.      The  successful,  or 
at  least  popular  places,  are  those  that  are  kept  up  and 
improved.      History  has  shown  that  to  become  derelict  in  the 
appointments  of  your  property,  or  to  lower  the  standards  of 
your  service  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.      Of  course,  this 
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is  in  a  measure  true  of  any  hotel  or  any  business.  However, 
the  city  hotel  may  go  down  without  going  out,      It  is  located 
in  a  city,  and  "business  continues  and  real  estate  values  are 
still  there.      In  the  case  of  isolated  resorts,  when  they 
start  going  down  they  pass  completely  out  of  business  and 
become  entirely  worthless. 
Rates  Should  Be  Commensurate  With  Costs. 


At  present  they  are  charging  far  too  little  for  what  they 
give.      Most  resorts  are  in  financial  difficulties,  and  in 
part  at  least  it  is  because  they  are  giving  service  at  cost 
or  less  rather  than  at  a  profit.      In  the  scramble  for  busi- 
ness rates  have  been  lowered  too  far,  lowered  more  in 
proportion  than  the  costs  of  operation  have  been  lowered. 
The  resort  business  operates  in  a  short  season.      Its  costs 
should  be  accurately  determined  and  its  rates  made  sufficient- 
ly high  to  justify  its  expenses. 
Management  Qualifications. 


than  a  "good  fellow"  or  a  perfect  host  cannot  be  too  often 
reiterated.      Under  present  economic  conditions  he  must  be 
a  sound  business  executive.      He  must  possess  experience, 
judgment,  tact,  and  courage,  and  the  range  of  knowledge 
which  he  must  draw  upon  to  make  correct  decisions  is  great. 


Resort  hotels  should  and  must  raise  their  rates. 


The  fact  that  a  resort  manager  must  be  more 


Mr.  E. 


Salle,  Chicago,  in  a  recent  address  said: 


(1)  Boomer,  Lucius.,  "Hotel  Management"  F  238 
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"The  subjects  with  which  a  hotel  manager  has 
to  be  somewhat  familiar  are  numerous  and  include  all  the 
following:  accounting;  administration;  banking;  beverages; 
buying;  the  care  of  and  ability  to  judge  the  quality, 
durability,  and  value  of  china,  glass,  and  silverware; 
chemistry  of  foods;  color  harmonies;  community  kitchen; 
cooking  in  all  its  branches;  commissary  accounting;  diet- 
etics; domestic  science;  electricity;  engineering;  fire 
protection;  flowers  for  both  inside  and  outside  decoration; 
fuel  economics;  the  manufacture,  repairing,  and  care  of 
furniture;  garbage  disposal;  garage  management;  heating; 
housekeeping;  insurance;  law;  laundry  operation;  mathe- 
matics; marketing;  music  and  entertainment;  pneumatics; 
psychology;  refrigeration;  sanitation;  textiles;  telephone 
operations;  ventilation;  effective  methods  of  preventing 
and  eliminating  vermin". 

Certainly  a  formidable  list  but  not  even 
long  enough  to  contain  all  the  facts  which  a  resort 
manager  might  use'. 

In  ending  the  writer  wishes  to  state  that 
there  surely  is  an  interesting  livelihood  in  resort  hotel 
management  and,  with  better  conditions  coming,  a  profit- 
able occupation.      Problems  are  numerous,  but  their 
solution  should  serve  only  as  a  stepping  stone  to  higher 
managerial  positions. 

Mr«  J.  0*  Dahl,  editor  of  "Hotel  Management" 

has  written  a  very  fine  editorial  which  would  seem  to  be 

(1) 

a  fitting  conclusion  for  this  thesis.  Under  the  caption, 

"Get  Us  A  New  Manager",  the  editor  writes: 

"'He  won't  doT ,  volunteered  Roland  Chambers, 
president  of  the  Twin  States  Hotel  Company.      We  were  having 
dinner  together  in  the  leading  hotel  of  a  Mid-Western  city. 
He  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  judging  the  ability  of  a 
manager  who  had  been  recommended  to  him  as  suitable  timber 


(1)  Dahl,  J*.  0.,  "Hotel  Management"  November  1934,  P  S56 
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for  the  managership  of  a  larger  unit  in  a  near-by  city.  The 
salary  was  $8,500  a  year,  and  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
progress  with  this  rapidly  growing  group. 

"'What's  wrong  with  him?'   I  questioned.  'They 
tell  me  that  he  is  a  good  fellow.1 

"'And  that's  all,1  he  suggested.       'You  publish- 
ing fellows  seem  to  think  that  good  fellowship  is  the  keystone 
of  success.      Perhaps  it  was  in  the  old  days,  but  not  now. 

"'Personal  popularity  can't  take  the  place  of 
executive  ability.      in  fact,  too  much  personal  popularity 
makes  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  a  good  executive.  Friends 
will  keep  him  from  having  time  to  think.      There  is  a  typical 
example  right  in  this  house. 

"fAnd  he's  a  good  fellow.      But  there  are  days 
when  he  hardly  gets  away  from  his  desk  -  too  many  friends  in 
to  see  him.      I  know  for  a  fact  that  there  are  times  when  he 
doesn't  get  into  his  kitchen  for  days. 

'"In  my  house  every  manager  must  inspect  each 
room  in  the  house  at  least  once  a  month.      He  admitted  to  me 
today  that  he  hadn't  been  in  my  room  for  over  six  months. 

"'He  doesn't  watch  details,'  he  criticized. 

'"And  you're  a  sticker  for  them,'  I  added. 

"'Right'.     I  know  what's  going  on  in  all  my  houses 
and  they  are  successful  because  we  watch  little  things.  All 
the  managers  take  time  to  follow  through  on  them. 

'"Our  waiters  don't  serve  ice  water  in  finger 
bowls,'  he  complained,  as  he  called  for  the  check. 

"'That  doesn't  seem  very  serious  as  faults  go,' 

I  said. 

'"No,  but  it  is  an  indication,'  he  explained  and 
handed  me  his  open  notebook.      'Here  are  other  indications 
which  I  found  last  night  and  today.' 

"  I  read: 

1.  Electric  sign  has  missing  lights. 

2.  New  unlaundered  huck  towels  on  racks 
in  bathrooms. 

3.  Shower  head  clogged. 

4.  No  black  thread  and  needle  in  pincushio 
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5.  Missing  button  not  sewed  on  trousers  from 
tailor . 

6.  Elevator  operator  did  not  mention  coffee 
shop. 

7.  Breakfast  rolls  oold. 
6.  Rice  flakes  soggy. 

9.  Writing  room  pen  not  new. 

10.  Paper  towels  on  floor  in  toilet. 

11.  Bellman  standing  with  hands  in  pockets. 
IE.  Clerk  has  soiled  finger  nails. 

"'And  so  he  won't  watch  details  in  your  house 
either,'   I  suppose. 

"•Wot  while  there  are  half  a  dozen  men  for  every 
job  open,'  he  emphasized." 
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